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THE ALMOND TREE. 





BY MAY PROBYN. 





My love was out in the garden, 
Under the almond tree, 

All in the blush of blossom 
That blows for the honey-bee, 

I came up over the daisies, 
Before she could turn to see— 

I caught her hand and I kissed it, 
Under the almond tree. 


She flushed like a rose in saummer— 
She stepped aside from me— 

**‘Tam young, ** she said, ‘‘and happy, 
And I pray you let me be.’’ 

**To be happy, *’ I said, ‘it needeth 
That a man and a maid agree—'’ 

And I turned and left her weeping 
Under the almond tree, 


She made a step through the daisies— 
She called, with a sob, to me— 

She sald, ‘‘How can I be happy 
If you are not there to see?’ 

I looked in her eyes, and lingered, 
Like blossom in may blushed she ! 

I clasped her close, and kissed her ° 
Under the almond tree. 


WON BY WEALTH. 


A Tale of a Wedding-Ring. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,'’ WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,”’ 
“THE SHADOW OF A &8IN,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I[X.—[ContTinvep. } 
( NLY a few days after this death-blow 

Paul Waldron received a letter giving 
him excellent news. One of his inventions 
had been adopted by a wealthy firm, and 
they had written to ask him to give up his 
present occupation and accept an engage- 
ment with them. 

“It is the first step towards fortune,” he 
said ; and then he looked round on his deso- 
late home, 

“Ifshe had but been here!” he thought; 
and the news which two months since 
would have seemed glorious tw him did not 
even give hin one moment of pleasure. 
The only bright side he saw to it was that 
he would soon be away from Ashburnhain. 

He resolved that he would tell no one, 
that he would send the little maid home, 
and then in a few days leave himself, with- 
out revealing whither he had gone. 

“So all trace of me will be lost,” he said ; 
“and, ifshe should so far ranember my 
existence as to make any inquiries about 
me, no one will be able to answer her,”’ 

To Squire Schotield he said merely that 
he was leaving Ashburnham. Who could 
know the depth of pain, the bitterness, the 
torture of slighted love that came to him as 
he looked round upon'the little home he 
had once thought an earthly heaven ? Fare- 
well to all his hopes and dreams! Farewell, 
bright, beautiful face that had lured him to 
his doom! Farewell to the little child who 
had been stolen from him, whose tender 
arins were to clasp him no more! 

Ifthe silent stars could reveal secrets, 
they would tell ofthe man who spent the 
whole of one long night in the woods—who 














It was perhaps for that very reason that 
wealth was showered upon him. He accept- 
ed the engagement offered to him, and the 
firm were quick to see that they had closed 
with no common man. 


partnership, which he accepted indifferently 
enough. Later on one of the firm died and 
he received one half ot the business. 

Everything he touched seemed to turn to 
gold. When he had money of his own, he 
speculated, utterly careless as to whether he 
lost or gained. Every speculation was a 
grand success. When his partner wished to 
retire he was able to purchase the whole of 
“the business. 

He did so, not caring whether he prosper- 
ed or failed. His genius for invention 
seemed inexhaustible ; he made enormous 
suins of money by taking out patents, and 
in eight years from the time he left Ash- 
burnham he was spoken of as one of the 
prosperous men of the day. 

Ricfi now almost beyond “the dream of 
avarice,’’ he devoted himself to the interests 
ofthe working classes. He lectured, he 
made speeches; he soon became known as 
a popular leader of Radical opinion. If by 
the use of keen, passionate language he 
cvuld have roused all England, he would 
have done 4o, and have led on fiery, excited 
masses to the destruction of all aristocrats; 
he hated them with a vehement, burning 
hatred—he would have devoted his life to 
their extinction. There were times when 
he wished that a revolution like that of 
France might sweep every titled man from 
the face of the land. 

People who listened to him wondered at 


class hatred. 

They wondered at the fierce, fiery elo- 
quence with which he lashed the vices of 
the rich, their indifference to the feelings of 
those beneath them. ‘ 

All this was because one amongst them 
had tempted his beautiful young ‘vife from 
him. 

He became famous as the leader of a cer- 
tain class—as the earnest, sincere, thought- 
tul advocate ofthe working-man,uas the warm 
supporter of his rights and privileges. 





| Isinay. 
| icles of fashionable life, lest he should see 


| 


wept out there the passion of grief that was — 


consuming him—who cried aloud against 


the wife who had forsaken him, and the, 


proud man who had tempted her away. 
They would tell of one long night spent in 
such sorrow as few men endure; and then 
of acold morning dawn, when that same 
man went his way, changed, embittered, 
reckless with his own despair. 

Fortune often showers her richest gifts on 
those who ceurt her least. P 


| her husband. 


When Paul Waldron left Ashburnhan, | 


he was utterly indifferent as to his future. 
He cared no longer to win wealth. What 
could wealth do for him? It could not heal 


All this time he had heard no word of 
He would never read the chron- 


her nameand it should bring back his pain. 
Year after year, as his riches accumulated, 
his bitter desire for vengeance grew witb 
them. 


his vehement utterance —at his passionate | 
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herself, she was longing still for his love— 
for some of the kind words that had been as 
needtul to her as the airshe breathed. Here 


_ all was magnificence and stately splendor. 


After a short time he was offered a junior | 





He was never known to laugh, never seen 
to smile. 

The estate and mansion of Ravensdale 
were for sale, and he purchased them. 
Then he similed, for he said to himself— 

“I am Squire of Ravensdale. I will take 
legal steps to change ny name. I will try 
for the next election, and then I can advo- 
cate the Radical measures which I have at 
heart.” 


a * * o * 


If the enjoyment of wealth, luxury, every 
earthly delight and coimfort, could give 
happiness, Ismay Waldron ought to have 
been perfectly happy... 

After the sending of her letter, she waited 
for some time fora reply. Paul would be 
sure to write; there would’ be, perhaps, a | 
passionate appeal to her to return—a pas | 
sionate cry for love and pity. She must | 
answer that as well as she could; the die | 
was cast now—no prayer, no appeal would 
be ofany use. She could not alter her 
decision. 

But for the expected letter she watched 
in vain. She would have liked to hear from 


She had left him deliberately—she had 
preferred money and grandeur to his 1ove | 
and the pretty humble hoine he had given 


| her ; still ahe longed to know what he 


his weunds or give back to him what he , thought of her conduct—what he suffered— 


had lost, 


if he was very unhappy. Unknown to 


‘Lord Carlswood took her to 


Ifher head ached, every luxury were 
offered to her; but there was no Paul to lay 
her head on his breast, to soothe her with 
gentle words, and comfort until the pain 
had ceased. 

She missed him more than words can tell; 
and for the first few days she looked so pale 
and changed that Lord Carlswood began to 
fear he had made a mistake. He did all 
he could to rouse her; he gave a grand din 
ner-party to which the elite of the county 
were invited; he ordered a magnificent 
costuine from Paris for-her, and she was 
delighted. 

In the novelty and excitement she forgot 
her sorrow, and trom that hour the world 
took possession of her. 

Lord Carlswood kept most faithtully 
every promise he had made her. He busied 
first in getting together every proot of her 
identity, and he succeeded. Then he for- 
mally declared Lionel to be his heir; he 
made his will, bequeathing to Ismay, his 
beloved grandchild, a fortune which was to 
have been divided between three of his 
children, and which would have made each 
of them rich. 

Then he looked round for some lady who 
would reside at Bralyn for atime, and teach 
Ismay the lessons he mnost wished her to 
learn. 

He found the very lady he desired—Lady 
Merton. She gladly consented to educate 
the beautiful girl so as to fit her for her 
position. 

“She will never be accomplished,’’ said 
Lord Carlswood ; “it would be useless to 
attempt to teach her French, German, and 
inusic; but, with her great beauty, we may 
dispense with accomplishments. Teach her 
to take her place gracefully as the mistress 
of ny house—teach her all the little details 
of etiquette that every lady ought to know, 
and I shall be quite satisfied.” 

The result was perfect success, The little 
deficiencies of manner were soon toned 
down, the musical voice tooK a more deli- 
cate and silvery tone; the actions and move- 
ments, always graceful, became tnore grace- 
ful still in their high-bred elegance. She 
was so quick in learning to adapt her- 
selfto her new sphere in life that Lord 
Carlswood wondered at her inarvellous 
progress. When she had been with Lady 
Merton for three months, one might have 
thought her whole life had been 
Bralyn. 

Then when the London season opened, 
London, to 
Bralyn House. 

She made her debut inthe great world, 
and was received there with open arins. 
Lord Carlswood'’s prophecy was realised ; 
her marvellous beauty and grace created a 
perfect furvure. 

More than ever then he regretted her un- 

fortunate inarriage ; but for that there was 
no rank she might not have obtained. The 
only thing that reconciled him in tne least 
to it was the fact of the little child's exist- 
ence. , 
There opened then to Ismay Waldron a 
most brilliant life; nothing that she had 
ever dreamed of equalled this magnificent 
realty. 

There was one drawback. She had one 
dispute with Lord Carlawood ; he was very 
desirous that she shasld relinquish the 
name of Waldron, and that she would not 
consent to do. She looked at him with 
flashing eyes, her beautiful face crimson 
with anger. 

“I have broken my husband's heart,” she 
said; “I have deserted him ; L have spoiled 
all his Jife ; but I will not give up his name. 
I was proud enough the dey I bore it tirst; 
I will not give it up.” . 
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point, so he ceased discussing it. ssmay 
had more spirit and determination than he 
had given her credit for. 

She wes known as ‘“‘Mrs. Waldron,’’ Lord 
Carlswood's beautiful granddaughter. Peo. 
ple at first used to ask where was her hus 
band—who was he ?—and the answer was, 
“She married very much beneath her, and 
is separated from him.” 

After a time they ceased to ask, and the 
beautiful Mra. Waldron became one of the 
queens of the fashionable world. 

How admired she was! Men spoke of her 
with wonder—of her marvellous loveliness 
and grace, her bright smile, her quick, 
ready wit, her radiant face. 

Ismay Waldron enjoyed her life. She 
gave herself up, heart and soul, tothe spirit 
of gaiety; no party, no ball, no soiree was 
complete without her ; she was indefatigable 
in the pursuitof pleasure. Lord Carlawood 
smiled as he watched her. 

“T was not mistaken in my estimate of 
her character,’’ he thought. ‘She had for- 
gotten her husband.”’ 

He became warinly attached to her, chief- 
ly because he: great beauty and popularity 
flattered his pride. 

He loved her, too, because she so closely 
resembled her mother, the Katrine he 





| remembered asa child, and had loved so 
| dearly. 


He took great pride and interest in the 
little Leo—his heir who was to be, the Lord 
Carlswood of the future. 

There were tiines when Isinay Waldron, 
looking around her, suid to herself, “I did 
well; ifthe time and the choice were to 
come again, I should do the same. It would 
have been cruel to waste sucha life as mine 
in a wood-keeper's cottage; it would have 
been cruel to deprive iny beautiful Leo of 
this grand heritage."’ 

So year after year passed, and with time 
her beauty developed into magnificent wom- 
anhood ; she grew more fashionable, more 
popular. 

The beautiful Mrs. Waldron was perhaps 
inore upiversally admired than any other 





lady in London, The world loved her, as 


| she loved it. 


There were times when she hardly real- 
ized that she, the admired and ‘flattered 
beauty, the queen of the season, the most 
popular woman in London, was the wife of 
Paul Waldron. 

In the midst of her grandeur see looked 


| back with asick, taint shudder on the past 


spent at. 


He saw that it was useless to urge the | 


—that past wherin she had been the discon- 
tented wife of a poor man. 

She had reached the climax. Life had 
nothing more to give her. Wealth, luxury, 
magnificence, pleasure unbounded, adrnir- 
ation—all were hers. The world she had 
once looked upon with such longing eyes 
lay at her teet. She delighted in her own 
beauty, she took the greatest pride in adorn- 
ing it, she was never weary of contemplat- 
ing it. 

The admiration of men pleased and 
amused her ; it did no more. She was vain 
and worldly, she loved riches and grandeur 
better perhaps than she loved herown soul; 
but she was never, even in thought, false to 
Paul Waldron. 

She never forgot that, though parted from 
him—though she had deserted him—she 
was still his wife. Noone dared to speak to 
her of love that she could not receive. Yet 
some of the bestand noblest in the land 
would fain have wooed her, had she been 
tree to be wooed. 

Lord Carlswood noticed that trait in her 
character, as he noticed everything. 

“She is a true Carlswood,"’ he said 
than once. 

“She is beautiful and pure as weve all the 
women of our race.’’ 

So the years passed away to Ismay Wal- 
dron, one of the most admired and celebrat- 


ed woinen of her day. 
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There was one season in London when | of wonder and emotion as sbefistened to his 


people were all talking of a “new man” 
who had made his entry into public life. He 
wasa Mr. Dale, of Ravensdale, who had 
been recently returned as M. P. tor Taver- 
ton. At first Tories, and then Liberals, had 
tried to ignore him, but he was becoming s 
leader among™t the people. 

He could be red no longer. He haa 
made some of the most brilliant speeches 
ever delivered in the House of Commons. 

“If be would bat become one of us!” 
aaid the great sg dey with a sigh. 

“If we could but him over on our 
aide !"' aald the Li chief. 

Bat Mr. Dale had taken a line of his own, 
and he adhered to it. 

He was the poor man's triend—some of 

his speeches were one long burning tirade 
against the rich and their treatment of the 
2008. 
‘ He was prejudiced and bigoted, but his 
wonderful eloquence, his nate words, 
carried with them a certain force of convic- 
tion, 

He was rich bimself—master of a fine es- 
tate—but he was no aristocrat. 

He thanked Heaven that he had sought to 
buy no :nan’s soul with gold. 

ihowed inen, who his speeches, said 
there must be a secret attached to bis life; 
he could not hate the aristocracy so much 
unless he had suffered through one of 
theim. 

But no one even faintly guewmed that he 
hated the aristoc because an aristocrat 
had teinpted his falr young wife to leave 
hirn. 

He had become one of the leading men of 
the day—a power and a voice in the land. 

Lord Carlawood, who was a great admirer 
of talent,admired him,although he deplored 
his principles. 

“He has not only talent, that man," he 
said, referring to him—‘“he has positive 

enius. I admire bim even tor his honest 
cawed: but I wish that his talents were all 
enlisted on our side—I wish that he were 
one of us."’ 

People talked a great deal of him; it was 
said that, although he was so flerce a deino- 
crat, even royalty admired him, and that 
princes bad praised his eloqrence. 

Still, he would not enter what was called 
fashionable society. 

Hie was walking one day through the 
mark with Major Henchley,a great friend of 

is, and they saw the carriages of the ladies 
who were going to the Drawing-room. 

The Major, a fervent admirer of fair 
women, stopped to look at them, and, in 
spite of his unwillingness, Mr. Dale was 
forced to do the same. 

Suddenly his face oy pale, and the 
breath came in thick, hot gasps from his 
li pe. 

His hand clasped the arm of his com- 
panion. 

“Who is that?" he asked,in a flerce, hoarse 
whisper. 

Major Henchley looked. 

“That isthe beautiful Mra. Waldron, the 
granddaughter of Lord Carlswood. She is 
a magnificent woman. I do not think that 
she has her equal in London—nay, in all 
England.”’ 

“Mrs. Waldron!"’ repeated Mr. Dale, ina 
low voice. 

“Do not put the question that no one ever 
fails to ask, ‘Who is ber husband ?’ " 

‘“‘People ask that, do they? Well, I am 
inclined to imitate them. ho is her hus- 
band ?"’ 

“I cannot tell you; she made some low 
marriage, I believe." 

‘Does alow marriage mean that she mar- 
ried a poor man?" asked Mr. Dale. 

*“] suppose so. I have heard, in common 
with the rest of the world, that she tnarried 
beneath ber, and is separated from her hus- 
band.’’ 

“Because he is low—I can understand 
that. I am what is called a self-made man 
Major. If a high-bred lady looked kindly 
on me, and an alliance were formed, should 
you think she had contracted a low mar- 
riage ?"’ 

«Because of you ?"’ cried the Major. “Cer- 
tainly not. Why you are one of the most 
rising men of the day !"’ 

“Jt is difficult to discover what a low mar- 
riage is,’’ sald Mr. Dale; but the strange 
pallor did not die from his face. 

He was unlike himself for the whole of 
the day after he had seen Lord Carlswood's 
grandchild. 

There were many who remarked at the 
Drawing-room that tne beautitul Mrs, Wal- 
dron looked unlike herself; she was not so 
brilliant, not so radiant; there was more of 
thought on ber brow, of care in her eyes; 
her smile was not so bright,her repartee not 
mo ready. 

It was the truth. 

The pleasures of the world were begin- 
ning to pall on her. 

Perhaps she had exhausted 
quickly. 

She had drained the cup of pleasure to its 
very dregs; there was nothing left for her 
to wish for—nothing to desire. 

Her life for ten years had been one series 
of brilliant triumphs; the world had wor- 
pre | ge her; and during that thine she had 
lived without love, without tenderness, en- 
i in vanity, pleasure, and love of 
uxury. 

Shd was in the pride of her magnificent 
womanhood now, and she was beginning to 
feel tired of frivolity—to wish for something 
better 


She was at a bal] one evening, and some 
one presented her with a beau rose. 
She took it carelessly, and held it in her 
hands while she sat down to rest. 
The perfume stole slowiy upon her senses; 
it brought back to her the time when she 
had eat with Mr. Ford in the pretty shady 
remembered passion 


garden; she her own 


them too 





| ere eesti hice cine tater ben 


an she had seen it - yy 
with misery, yet fall of love <=. 
Dew. 


She remembered how he had clasped ber 
in bis arms and kissed her |!ps—how he had 
nald to her: 

“You will find nothing in the world like 


poa hand. 
“What ain I doing?’ she thought. “I 
t of him for years. 

tt be possible that I am for 

She flung the rose away, but she conld 
not disiniss those haunting memories from 
her beart—Paul's love, ul's tenderness, 
Paul'’« devotion, his incessant, watchful 
care. - 

How he had been of her! 

How madly he had worshipped her! 


For the first time—so engrossed had she 


been in her new life—she began to wonder 
what had happened to him daring those ten 
years. 

“He took my decision very quietly,” she 
suid; “he never even tried to persuade me 
to alter it. 

How useless all such persuasions would 
have been no one knew r than herself; 
but it began to strike ber as strange that he 
should have made no effort to see Foote in- 
duce her to return to — 

Of the tempest of pride and passion,of love 
and despair, she knew nothing. 

Paul, ul! 

Why should she be haunted now? she 
asked herself impatiently. 

Surely in teu years sbe had time to forget; 
surely there could be nothing so absurd as 
that she should wish for him—long to see 
him now. 

Yet by day and by night there was the 
lingering pain, the longing desire. 

At tlines when she awoke her pillow was 
wet with tears; there were times when she 
found herself sor mayne “Paul, Paul!’ al- 
most unconsciously to herself. 

And this was the vain, faithless woman 
who had left her husband because she val- 
ued luxury more than love. 

She t to long to see him. 

Once she had coiwwpared him with the pol- 
ished gentlemen sh® had met at Bralyn,and 
the comnparixon, in some respects, had al- 
ways been to his disadvantage ; they were 
so refined, he was so homely. 

But now, as her eyes wandered wearily 
over the great crowd, she looked in vain for 
a face like his. 

So slowly,but surely,repentance began its 
work. 

She had been so eager for riches, so eager 
to show her great beauty, so eager for ad- 
miration—she had longed with such an in- 
tensity of longing for the pleasures of life, 
for its brilliant gaieties—she had been eager 
as a child; and how all that she had longed 
for had been hers. 

For ten long years she had been engrossed, 
heart and soul, in the world’s delight. 

She had been like a inan intoxicated with 
wine. 

Now the intoxication was subsiding—her 
sober senses were beginning to return ; and 
with thein came a yearning, longing desire 
for her husband—for the love and kindness 
of other days. 

She had been like one in a deliriun—now 
the delirium was wearing off,and the reality 
frightened her. 

he had been so dazed, so bewildered, 
with the prospect held out to her that she 
had never thought of the wrong. 

Perhaps yoars had steadied ber,had given 
to her better sense,cloarer judgment,nobler 
ideas. 

One thing was quite certain—all that she 
had overlooked when she inade her fatal 
choice came clearly before her now—the 
enormity of the sin she bad committed. 

“] was so sorely tempted,’’ she cried to 
herselt—“I forgot the wrong.”’ 

She tried very hard to drown al! these 
thoughts. 

She went out more than ever—tried to 
forget, to drown her sorrow in gaieties. 

was not possible. 

By night and by day memory was there 
to torture her. 

She grew thin and pale. 

People remarked to herself and to Lord 
Carlswood how changed she was, and he 
grew anxious about her. 

“We will leave London earlier than usual 
this year,’’ he said. ‘You must go to the 
seaside, Isinay. You are not looking so 
well, my dear child. What ails you?” 

She could have told him that it was xn 
awakened conscience, a troubled heart, an 
uneasy mind, a longing desire to see her 
husband n, a longing wish if possible to 
undo her sin. 

“Was itasin?”’ 

The question came very suddenly to her 
mind one day, and startled her terribly. 

A sin? 

She had always been frightened at sin—it 
was not a pleasant word. 

Was this a sin—to bave left the husband to 
whom she had plighted ber troth, for no 
better reason than the desire of being rich? 

Not all the sea-breezes that ever swept the 
waves would bring health to the unhappy 
wife yet - been so frail, so weak of pur- 
pose, 80 y tempted. 

No medicine, no tonic yet discovered, had 
power to quiet the pain of her awakened 
conscience. 





CHAPTER X 


SMAY WALDRON had felt the pain of 
ungratified wishes; she had known what 
it aay vk poor, yet to long to be _— 

wo } easure and galety, yet to have 
all denied to her. ets 

But in ali ber life she had never suffered 














| feelin 


an like this sorrow—this sorrow of 
unavailing remorse, of without 
the er of atonement, of Jove that knows 
iteelf all unworthy of ever meeting with 
love in return. 

Lord Cariswood took her to the seaside, 
but she looked no better when she came 
back. 

The music of the waves could not drown 
the voice of her heart. 


It was so aroused that never n was 

eel Waldron ke a = ~ , Re 
eep or to w e. 
Even Grenson lost its m2. 


All the diamonds of Golconda could not 


have restored her to peace. 
She began to excuse berself froin acceptin 
invitations, to find reasons why she shoul 


| not go out—and this, too, when, as Lord 
| Carlswood said, she was in the pride of her 


glorious beauty. 
The struggle was killing her; it seemed 


| all the = that for so long she had for- 
aul. 


gotten 

She was always picturing tw herself the 
delight of a reunion with him; night after 
night she «lrearned that these ten years were 
but « dream—that she was at home with 
Paul in their little cottage again, clinging 
tw him and praying to him never to let her 
RO; she would wake with tears streaming 

own her face, and weep again that it was 
but a dreain. 

“I would go back to him,"’ she said to her- 
self one day with a deep sob—“I would go 
back to him if I could.” 

And that idea took possession of her—the 
idea of going back—giving up all the advan- 
mv had gained—leaving her beautiful 
worid, 

Was ita beautiful world ? 

Her heart ached for some little love and 
tenderness—she was tired of her loveless 
life—wearied with the weight of her sin. 

“I would go back to hin if I could,” she 
said; and, just as the thought of going to 
Bralyn had once seemed to embody all that 
was most desirable in the world, so now the 
thought of going back to Paul made her 
heart beat with delight. 

She pictured his happiness. 

What would he say if,some day,he should 
wake up suddenly and see ber standing be- 
fore him ? 

She remembered his loving words—his 
tender, caressing manner—his worship of 
her. 

He would be overpowered with delight. 

She forgot that the wrong she had done 
him was a grievous one, such a man never 
forgets and seldom forgives. 

She must go back. S 

Of course Lord Carlswood would never 
forgive her; but she did not seem to cure 
now 80 much for that. 

She had tried both lives, and she knew 
that for real happiness the life she had led 
with her husband was the truest. 

‘“T will go to him," she said. “I am not 
happy here. I cannot lwe away from him 
any longer."’ 

In her own mind she felt sure that Lord 
Carlswood would never disinherit her boy. 

He had brought him up for ten years as 
his heir, and it did not seem probable that 
he would ao ¢ pene him now. 

She resolved to go ; and,once having made 
the resolve, she was very much happier for 
it. 

. Then the practical details began to trouble 
or. 

She remembered that for ten years she 
had Jeard nothing of Paul's whereabouts. 

Was he still in the little cottage ? 

Her heart contracted with a sudden, terri- 
ble fear—was he living or was he dead ? 

When should she gor 

The sooner she could find an opportunity 
the better it would be. 

Then she was obliged to put aside her 
thought tor a time. 

Lord Carlswood had made a point of her 
attendance at Lady Brentway’s ball and she 
was compelled to go. 

She was especially careful about her dress 
that night. She wore arobeof pale violet 
velvet, witha suite of superb diamonds, 
Lord Carlswood’s presentto her. Never in 
her life had Ismay Waldron looked more 
beautiful. ‘ 

The rooms were crowded when she reach- 
ed Lady Brentway'’s. As usual, she was 
surrounded by a crowd of admirers, and 
then she forgot fora time her doubts, her 
fears, her troubles. ; 

Her beautiful face grew radiant ; her eyes 
shone bright as stars ; she was the very em- 
bodiment of beauty and grace; her voice 


| sounded like sweetest music, her laugh was 


sweeter than the chime of bells. 

She wus enchanting; people looked on 
her with wonder. 

She danced two or three times, and then, 
tired, sat down. Lady Brentway 
seated herself by ber side. ; 

“I have the lion of the season here, Mrs. 
Waldron. Will you allow me to introduce 
him to you” 

“To which icular lion do re 
PA part you allude? 


“Mr. Dale of Ravensdale, the ‘popular | 


member,’ as he is called. He is a very 
handsome man, with a sad, half bitter ex- 
pression of face. 

“You must charm him and convert him; 
we want hiin on the Tory side. I told Lord 


| Brentway, if any one could convert him, it 


must be you.”’ 
“Making conversions is not *h 
we lied Mrs. Waldron. ov 
‘Political, of course. I have made man 
er conversions.” - 7 f 
“I hope they were sincere ones,” sai 
beautiful woman, with a lau ge mens 
“I hope so too. If nature gifted me 
with a face ae yen, I should have made 
many more. Here comes Mr. Dale. I have 


been wondering why he accepted 
tation ; he goes nowhere.” ntl 


The next moment a tall re was bow. 
ing before her. a Bren said— 

ee lo bene introduce 
Mr. to you.”’ . u hospit 
able cares,Lady Brentway moved sway, 

Ismay looked into the handsome 
bending near her; and then a short, 


stifled came from lipa,her face 
sudden|> whiteas da heregen enttesed 
a startled incredulous look. 


“Mr. Dale!'’ she said, in a low voice like 
tog one ls See bake ae 

.ere was no answering : face 

into which she gazed was cold and dark and 


proud. 

She clasped her hands tightly. ' 

“Pray pardon me,” she said. “You are as 
much like—— It is—itis Paul himself} 
Paul, do you not know me?” 

“I have not the pleasure of knowing Mra. 
Waldron,” he said, turning abruptly away. 

She stood looking after him, wonder, fear, 
love, dismay, all striving for mastery. 

“It is Paul!” she said. “As surely as I 
breathe there's my busband, and he does 
not know me!”’ 

The whole room seemed turning round. 
A nervouscry rose toher lips which she 
could with difficulty repress. She looked 
after the ta!l stately figure. 

“It is—it must be Paul,’”’ she murmured. 
‘That is Paul's figure and Paul's face; yet 
—no, I must be ane. 

‘“‘How could Paul »e Mr. Dale, and a 
— of Parliament? I must be going 
mnad.”’ 

Lord Brecon came up to ask her to dance; 
she declined, and he looked with wonder at 
her pale agitated face. 

“Are you ill, Mrs. Waldron ?’’ 

“No,” she replied, ‘Iam well enough; 
but lam puzzled. Lord Brecon, do you 
know anything of the new member, r. 
Dale ?”’ 

“Nothing much,” he answered. “I know 
that he is wonderfully clever, and I have 
heard that he isa self-made man—he has 
risen by his own efforts.”’ 

“What was he originally ?’’ she asked, 
with tremblin ~~ 

“IT cannot tell; I have never heard. He 
rose from the humblest ranks, I believe. 
Does he interest you, Mrs. Waldren ?” 

She played with her fan for soine mo- 
ments before she answered. 

Ms clever people interest me,’’ she re- 


‘I wish that I were clever,’’ said Lord 
Brecon. 

‘Is he—Mr. Dale,married, do you know?" 
she inquired. 

“T think not. Ihave met him several 
ae oa butI have never heard ofa Mrs. 

Jale.”’ 

And then Lord Brecon, seeing that Mrs. 
Waldron wag distraite and unwilling to 
talk, went away. 

“It is Paul,’’ she said, as she watched the 
stately figure. ‘I remember that fashion 
of bending his head —I remember —ah 
me, how shall I bear it? It is most surely 
Paul!’ 

He was standing somewhat apart, looking 
over some raphs. She watched him 
with a leating heart; her hands trembled 
so that her fan fell from them, her Ilse 
throbbed, every nerve seemed strained. 

“It must be Paul; no other man living 
ever had a fuce like his! Dale 1 speak to 
him? He did not know me; he could not 
haye understood ny name. I must go to 
him, or I shall die!’’ 

With all the nt-up, long-repressed love 
of her heart shining in her face, the light 
gleaming in her jewels and falling on her 
rich violet dress, she crossed the room and 
went oP to him. ' 

He did not move even when he saw her. 
She laid her hand on hisarm. He looked 
up in polite, gold, proud surprise. 

“Paul,’’ she whispered, bending low until 
her beautiful face was near his, ‘‘Paul, do 
you not know me? I au. Ismay—Ismay, 
your wife.”’ 

He smiled politely still, but coldly. 

“TI fear you are mistaken, nadam; I have 
no wife.’’ 

She looked at him long and earnestly. 

“Can I be mistaken?’ she said. ‘I must 
believe——”’ 

But the words died on her lips. Lord 
Brentway joined then with some retnark 
about the warmth of the room. 

She was obliged to control hersel, al- 
though the effort was terrible. Mr. Dale 
left them with some excuse as soon as he 
could. 

“He does not know me,”’ she said. 

She would not believe that bis want of 
recognition was real. She wasin a passion 
of love, of sorrow, and dismay. When she 





looked round the rooin again, Mr. Dale was 
gone, but Mrs. Waldron did not leave until 


| she had obtained his address; she resolved, 


| come what might, to call upon him. 


| 


| cemented on ; then if there 
, revolution all you have to do 








[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WHat FRANCE Is Comina To.—An artist 


| exhibits with pride to the Municipal Com- 


mission a number of headless statues. ‘But 
I say,’’says the chairman of the commission, 
“there are no heads on these statues for the 
new Town Hall.” #That’s the beauty of 


them. ‘The heads are sculped separately and 
ns to bes 


to pat ~ 
new heads in place of the representations © 
the des of corruption—you don’t have 
to smash the statues. Then when the next 
revolution comes you bring thein out again. 


A POSTMAN once astonished to see a brass 
pee with the number 9% between ag 
penne numbered respectivel 7s — 

n answer to his pong 7 he ~e Dor hed 





tenanted the house said num ont 
belon to her former bey gg 
thinking it a pity that it should be 

away, she rred it to her al 


home. —- ed oe 
, su 
ony elnal taal 
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LOVE, TIME AND DEATH. 





AUSTIN DOBSON. 





ab me; dread friends of mine,-—Love, Time and 


Death ! 
cweet Love, who came to me on sheeny wing, 
and gave ber to my arms—her lips, her breath, 
And all her golden ringlets clustering ; 
,od Time, who gathers in the fying years, 
He gave me all, but where is all he gave? 
He took my love and left me barren tears, 
Weary and lone I fc liow to the grave. 
Mere Death will end this vision half divine, 
Wan Death, who waltein shadow evermore, 
(nd silent, ere be gave the sudden sign ; 
oh, gentiy lead me thro’ thy narrow coor, 
[hou gentle Death, thou trustiest friend of mine— 
Ah we, for Love—will Death my love restore ? 


Under A Mask. 


BY PERCY VERE. 











fq\HERE had been a long silence in Mrs. 
Holbrooke’s pretty sitting-room, yet 

the room was not empty. 

On the contrary, there were two occupants 
such as are popularly supposed to be at nc 
joss for conversation, a gentleman and lady, 


both young. 

The gentleman, Sydney Hall, 
leaning upon the mantelpiece, 
fi-reely at a huge moustache. 

He is a tall, powerful-built man with curl- 
ing auburn hair, large blue eyes, a heavy 
beard, and strong good features. 

lle looks down upon a little, fairy-like 
yirl of about eighteen, who has big brown 
eves and the most luxuriant fair hair. She 
ia pretty, sho is bright, sho is exquisitely 
attired, and her name is Estelle Holbrooke, 

Suddenly, upon a silence that has become 
oppressive, Estelle breaks into aclear, ring- 
ing laugh. 

It nas no mockery in it, but is as merry 
usa child's, as sweet asachime of silver 
bells. 

Aftera moment of amazement, Sydney 
joins hers and —— heartily. 

“Was I rude?’’ Estelle asked, presontly 
not looking very penitent, however. “ 
could not help it. It is awfully funny, you 
know.” 

“What is awfully funny ?”’ 

‘Now don't be stupid !’’ she said, her eyes 
beaming with girlish merriment. “How 
would you like to come all the way from 
Paris, and from a pleasant home there, too, 
to meet such a reception ?”’ 

Sydney tugged in at that reddisb- 
brown moustache, with a force that was 
positively vicious. 

“I couldn't help it, Estelle,” he said. “1 
do not think any man hasa right to make 
“uch a will as our grandfather did. Here 
we are after ten years of entire separation, 
supposed to be ready to swear eternal fidel- 
ity to each other, and be married at once. 
If not about one hundred thousand pounds 
goes lo public charity.” 

“Unless,” said Estelle, “your father 
refuses his consent to the marriage. Then 

the property is divided between us. Your 
lather may dislike me.”’ 
“He's not an idiot,” said Sydney brusque- 


stands 
pulling 


ly 


“Syd, tell me exactly what you want?” 
“I want you to have our grandfather's 
inoney, and to be free. Iam a rich man, 
Estelfe, independent of my father,and I love 
Norah Creighton with all my heart. But if 
| marry her, you will lose the money that 
's yours by right of inheritance; unless, as 
vou Say, my father or your guardian re- 
'!ses his consent to the marriage."’ 

What is your father’s ideal ?”’ 

“Prunes, prisms, pro ! ' 
the period’ his wane me 

“ lei ho!” said Miss Holbrooke, rising 
and giving herself a little shake ; “can you 
— asecret, Syd?" 


Yr) "es,"" 


“Well, then, since you are so frank, I will 
sell you cne. IT left my heart in Paris. 
Mother insisted upon my paying this visit 
' Unele Clement, but I had given up all 
thought of grandfather's money. We leave 
here to-morrow for Daisybanks, and your 
lather will refuse his consent to the imar- 
rage. You will marry Norah, andI will 
“eK my heart again in Parijs.” 

Sydney held out astrong hand, in which 
watello putatiny white one, over whieh 
i clasped in a firm but gentle pres- 
“You do not quite hate me for a brute?” 
* Said pleadingly. 
ane ou we my very dear cousin, now and 
lid te 8 “ said, frankly and cordially, and 
ol Shrink when he stooped and” kissed 
\t Daisy banks, Mr. Clement Hall's coun- 
‘ry seat, the proprietor had made all ready 
sive his sister a warm welcome. It had 
'atnatter of great annoyance to hii 
‘hat their father bad over one gener- 
‘lon to leave his fortune to their chi dren, 





spected, it was flavored with his 
father’s praise. 
Servants alone shared the luxurious 


house at pany venks with th 

the household was at least original.” “ 

mi... odd home Mrs. Hol brooke—who 
4 feminine copy ot her brother—brought 

Estelle, to fascinate pros 

tive father-in-law. oe an cee 


It was evening when the ladies arrived, 
and Sydney was fairly startled when Es- 
telle spreared at his her's late breakfast. 
Mrs. Holbrooke was resting after her jour- 
nex, and = =n) leave her room fora week. 

1¢ pr C) re that ey had 
adinired in it Parisian toilet wes tires in # 
showy silk of five distinct colors, made in 
an exaggeration of the prevailing style, and 
made still further hideous by a necktie of 
intense apple green, and immense size. The 
fair hair was dressed high, and u the top 
of @ structure of curls and tries was a 
large scarlet bow. In a voice that ht 
— cried fish this young lady greeted her 
uncle. 

“Good morning. Jolly day, ain’t it? 
Mammy'sall knocked up with Lee journey, 
and can't come down. Horrid thing to be 
delicate. Hallo, Sydney! What are you 
going to do to-day? You've to devote 
ourself to bpd meee, you know. Shall 
pour out the coffee? I might as well be- 
gin now.” And then came a laugh that 
— rand y ng J —_ P 

reg my sister indisposed,"’ 
he said, in his slow, languid voice. ' 
“Eh?” said Estelle. “Oh, the mammy ! 
Yes, she’s got what we call the megrims in 
Paris. I say, Syd,‘will you go to Paris for 
a weddin trip, and I'll introduce you toa 
lot of jolly fellows. No end of beaux there. 
Coffee or chovolate, uncle ?”’ 

“Chocolate, but Louis always attends to 
me,’’ said Mr. Hall. “Shall you drive with 
your cousin, Sydney?” 

“Oh, that’s too tame!” cried Estelle. 
“Can't we ride? Give mea spirited horse 
a regular clipper, you know. Hey! Go 
on!’ she said, holding her dainty hands 
out as if grasping the reins for a restive 
steed. ‘I’m so little and light, I can ride 
oe Syd!” 

“Yes !’’ he said, looking as if he had been 
stunned. 

“Are youdeafordumb? You're as mute 
as an o “"" 

Thus recalled to his senses, Sydney toox 
up his part with spirit, encouraging elle 
in her wildest speeches, falling in with the 
most inadcap proposals, till Clement Hall 
felt as if every nerve in his sensitive fraine 
was in a vice. 

Breakfast over, the horses were ordered, 
and Estelle dashed u irs to change her 
dress, while Mr. 1. said, plaintively; 
“Sydney keep her away as long as you can. 
Paris! I should think she h been with 
the natives of St. Giles’ all her life.’’ 

But it was no part of Estelle’s scheme to 
keep away from her uncle. 

She invaded his sitting-room at all times, 
scattering his books, criticizing his nt- 
ings, playing dashing polkas al! out of time 
and tune on his piano. 

Worst of all, she never let drop the sub- 
ject ot her future reign at Daisybanks. 
‘‘When I am mistress here we will tear 
down that conservatory, Syd,’’ she said, 
‘and put up a billiard-rooim. I can play bil- 
liards like a professional.’’ 

So she rang the changes till her uncle 
felt as if a swarm of bees in his brain 
would be nothing to companionship with 
his niece. 

And in a quiet, undemonstrative way, 
a reg | kept before him a memory of a 
sweet-faced, itow-voiced girl, neighbor and 
friend—one retined without affectation, ac- 
complished without display, purely wo- 
mantr, yet daintily girlish. 

Norah Creighton was one of the friends 
to whoin the gentleinen made formal visits 
at stated times, but Mr. Hall suspected 
a of his son's love. 

Yet, by the contrast Estelle kept contin- 
ually before his eyes, by judicious words 
ently dropped by Sydney, he began to 


And the wicked 





days, the use of apophtheg 
turned duly to account. Our daily 
full of these 
a hundred d 


used withoutany knowl of their 


reminds a 
cheer,” that be is quoti 


lend that 


“Look ere you leap,”’ who 
that “‘A stone that is rolling can gather no 


is an ill will turns none to 
neyed phrase “Neither fish nor flesh nor 
good red-herring,”’ savors little of the style 
of Dryden; it is taken, nevertheless, from 
his ey ilogue to the “Duke of Guise.” It ws 
probable, however, that many of these 
sayings were simply adaptations by the au- 
thors from popular existing prover Tt is 
Dryden also who tells us **None but 
the brave deserve the fair,’’ that “Sweet is 
pleasure after pain,’’ that it is well to Take 
the good the gods provide,’ and who re- 
minds us, in his prologue to “Love for 
Love,”’ that “‘Men are but children of a 
larger growth."’ 

‘“‘When Greeks joined Greeks, then was 
the tug of war”’—a line, by the way, which 
is generally misq —is from “Alexan- 
der the Great,” written by the inad dramat- 
ist Lee, ‘Plato, thou reasonest well,’’ is in 
the **Cato’’ of Addison; and from him also 
come the well-worn “rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the stormn.”’ It is in 
Pope's “Od y’’ that the line occurs, 


= As a fruitful source of popular quo- 
ions, Pope probably ranks next after 
me ay ne and like him, is often credited 
with the authorship of lines which he never 
wrote. To Pope, for example, has often 
been attributed the famous couplet : 


True patriots we; for, be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good; 


yet this was really composed by the notori- 
ous Barrington, as of the prologue of a 
lay performed by his fellow-convicts at 
tany Bay. 

The smooth and sonorous line, “Music 
hath charins to soothe a savage breast,’’ 
which has so often been ascri to Shaks- 
peare, forins the opening of Congreve’s 
‘‘Mourning Bride.”’ 

Upon the poet Young, many a loan has 
been levied, without much if any acknow- 
ledgement. From his “Night Thoughts’ 
we get, ‘Procrastination is the thief of time,"’ 
‘“‘Man wants but little, nor that little lony,"’ 
“All men think all men mortal but tnein- 
selves,”’ ‘We take no note of time, but from 
its loss,”’ and many another familiar saying. 
Bickerstaff, a playwright seldom read, is 
author of the prudent admonition that 
“Enough is as good as a feast,”’ and of the 
indisputable assertion that ‘One cannot have 
one’s cake and eat it too.”” From Home's 
‘‘Douglas,’’ comes the famous speech, tn 
name is Norval,’ and in the same |play is 
found the consulatory assurance that ‘‘Vir- 
tue is its own reward.” “The almighty 
dollar’’ comes from Washington Irivinyg. 
From old Chaucer we learn that “Murder 
willout,’’ and that is wise to ‘Make a virtue 
of necessity.”” It is Gray who speaks of 
“Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm,” of “Thoughts that breathe, an@ 
words that burn,’”’ who warns us that 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise.’’ It isthe shy recluse Cowper who 
expreases his opinion that “God made the 
country, and inan made the town," and who 
sings the praise of “cups that cheer but not 
inebriate.’’ The light-hearted Gay instructs 





dealize Norah into that perfect type of wo- | 
man who alone was fit for constant compan- 
ionship at Daisybanks. 
Little he guessed what warm friends Syd- 
ney and Estelle were when she tossed | 
aside her mask and talked franklywith her | 
cousin. 

Many a long morning the two spent in 
Mrs. Creighton’s drawing-room. Estelle’s | 
riding habit showing nothing of the showy 
vulgarity of the dresses designed for house 
wear, and Estelle herself the daintiest, 
sweetest little lady Norah bad ever seen. 
The cousins were riding up the avenue 
one morning, when Estelle said, “Syd, 
can't you manage to press matters a little ? 
Mamina talks of coming down stairs in a 
few days, and she will surely betray ine. I 
shiver every time Uncle Clement goes in 
to see her, for fear he will find us out.”’ 

“I see! I'll speak to-day.” 

And an hour later Mr. Clement Hall 
was approached by his son, and asked to | 





. _ the conditions already given, but this 
menrete Neg quite secure. If the children, | 
“ey i » It was theirs, and if they would not | 
noe roe only to refuse his consent, and the | 
a was divided between them. 
* wae Will is a farce,” Sydney said; but | 
moon W that a hint of hisown lov» for a | 
disinelins irl ——_— make trouble, as any 
suppo ‘nation on his part or Estelle’s, if un- 
tate orted by his father, forfeited his grand- | 
r'S estate. 
— word will describe Clement Hall. | 
whe a8 an old 
6 Valet had to make bim up 


from his | 


demanded of me. 
grandfather's fortune slip away.” 


| consent—absolutely refuse. 
the lawyers to-inorrow. No, I'll write now. 


give his consent to a speedy a | 
“Murry Estelle!’ Mr. Hall cried. “You. 
Tt cannot be possible you love her?’’ 
“Only as a cousin; but I thought this was 
I do not care to see my 


I refuse iny 
I'll write to 


“No, no! I'll see to that. 


Marry Estelle. I would weloome a tish- 
fag with more cordiality.”’ 
The momentous letter was written and | 


fop, a dandy at seventy, | despatched, and Sydney, heir to half his 
| grandfather's estate, might brave his father, | 


Patent leather boots to his curling wig every if necessary, and marry where he would. | 


morning. 


His only son, di sted 
} ’ with efferninate 
ee taveredl the other extreme. He 
fond of rowing, 


professed to despise much thet he — ¥~ 


Mrs. Holbrooke was furious at the insult 


to her daughter, and left Daisybanks in a | 
rage, yet secretly delighted to return to 
Paris with 
cstate. 


the heiress of half her father’s | 


us that ‘Life isa jest and ail things show 
it,’’ and it is part of his cheerful philosophy 
that ‘While there's life there’s hope.” 

—  —- ee 


Ocr DavuGHTERS.—Bring them up in the 
way they should go. Give them a good 
substantial common education. Teach them 
how to cook a meal of vituals. ‘Teach them 
how to wash and iron clothes. Teach them 
how to darn stockings and sew on buttons. 
Teach them to make skirts. Teach them 
to inake bread. 


lor. Teach thein thata dollar is one hun- 
dred cents. Teach thern that the more one 
lives beyond their income, the nearer they 
get to the poor-house. Teach thein to wear 
calico dresses—and do it like a queen. 
Teach thein to wear thick, warin 
shoes. Teach them to do the marketing for 
the family. Teachthem to foot u 


bills. Teach ther that God 1 6 them 


‘in His own image, and that no amount of 


tight lacing will improve the model. Teach 
them self-reliance. Teach them that a good 
steady, greasy mechanic, is worth a dozen 
oily-pated loafers in broadcloth. 
2 2 
EXTENSIVE LANDLORDS.—Mr. Premier 
Gladstone, ot England, is a man of con- 
siderable wealth. He owns more than 
6,000.acres, from which his rental is $100,000, 
Indeed, it is curious to note that England 
is ruled by rich inen. The Duke of Argyll 
owns 175,114 acres, with a rental of $250. 
and he is considered a poor duke. word 
Hartington’s father derives a rental of €1,- 
000,000 from 198,665 acres of land. In land, 
Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet owns 


conspirators ootenees 


wedding cards three months latter, . 
Hall giving welcome to his son's 
choice, since was nothing to be gained 
by opposition. 


FAMILIAR Quorations.—In our own 
ins is known and 


ted speeches, derived from 
erent sources, and very often 


or an ~~ as w their authors. "Whe 
ever thinks eunengie, Snes he cheerily 
— dang yp —_— but 

when it comes it — 


” 
the words of old” Tusser ? 
the homely philosopher who bid» you 
warns us 


moss,’ and to whom we owe whatever com- 


fort is to be had from the reflection that ‘It 
” The back- | 


‘“‘Weloome the coming, speed the parting | 








their shirts. 
Teach them ail the mys- | their shirts 


' teries of the kitchen, dining-rooin and par- 


——— 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Dear-Moutes.—Great things have been 
accomplished by deaf-mutes, but few have 
had the energy of a Bavarian named Moses 
who has been from birth deaf and dumb, 
but has taught himself Latin and fourteen 
of the living languages, all of which he 
writes with extraordinary facility. 

CoxEe.—The method of making “coke,” 
by extracting the bituininous quality from 
coal, was discovered by one John Hacket, in 
1627, who obtained a patent, with the avowed 
object of “rendering coal as useful as wood 
for fuel in houses, without yn the 
furniture, or incommoding the in bitants 
with sinoke.” 

NATIONAL Days.—It is remarkable that 
various nations have each a different day of 
the week for the public celebration of re- 
ligious serviaes. Sunday is devoted by the 
Christians, Monday by the Greeka, Tu 
by the Persians, Wednesday by the Assy 
ans, Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by 
the Turks, Saturday by the Jews. 

TURKISH Music.—The total absence of 
written music in Turkey is very curious. 
Every song, or march, or piece of music is 
learned by heart, first by the composer him- 
sult, then by those who intend to perform 
the piece after him. There are even no 
names for the musical notes,and It is entirely 
=f ear thatthe popular airs are saved from 
oblivion. A foreign musician was the first 
to attempt the task of representing in a writ- 
ten forin, by the usual nutation, some of the 
popular Turkish airs, 

CHINESE MOURNING. — As part of the 
ee for the Empress and oo-F nt, 
who died last year, the Chinese were forbid- 
den to shave foramonth. At Foochow, the 
Mayor, fiuding the order was disregarded, 
made «a raid on the barbers’ shops, and sixty 
culprits found there were fined, severel 
bastinadoed, and had their shaven h 
painted bright blue—the color for mourning 
there—and nicely varnished. They further 
had to present themselves weekly for fresh 
coats of paint and varnish while the mourn- 
ing lasted. 

Tuk Peacock—In olden times the peacock 
was a favorite with the lords and ladies of 
high degree. It was customary to send the 
roast bird to table in its natural envelope. 
The peacock was considered in the days of 
chivalry not simply asan exquisite delloacy 
but as a dish of liar soleimnity. When 
it was brought the table, decorated with 
its pluinage, its comb gilded and a sponge 
in its bill wet with spirits of wine and 
lighted, it was the signal for the gallant 
knights present to make vows to accotnplish 
some deed of chivalry “betore the peacock 
and the ladies."’ 

A Busy PARsoN.—Tho Church of Eng- 
land has had tew more remarkable clergy- 
inen than the Rev. Robert Walker, who 
tninistered fer sixty-three yours in the parish 
where he was born, and was buried there in 
1802. He was clergyinan and schoolmaster 
—teaching in the Sharab, for there was no 
school-house. He sheared! his own sheep, 
spun his own wool, made his own clothes 
and those of his family, made his own shoes, 
gathered his peat for fuel, made bis own 
candles, and, whilst thus laboring, preached 
the gospel every Sunday in the oly little 
church at Leath waite. 

An EMPEROR'S ENGLISH.—In the ool- 
lection of Count Las Casas, at Paris, is a 
curious letter in English of Napoleon L: 
“Count Las Casas—Since sixt week I learn 
English and I do not any progress. 6 week 
do fourty and 2 day, if t night have learn 
50 word for day, I could know it 2 thousand 
and 2 hundred. It is in the dictionary more 
of forty thousand, even if he could, must 
twenty about, much often to know it, or 120 
week, which do more two years. After this 
you shall agree that to study one tongue is a 
great labor, who must do it in the youn 
aged. Longwood this rnorning the sevent 
March Thursday, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen after uativity Jesus 
Christ." 

Yettow Lacrt.—Yellow lace is by no 
means a modern novelty. In the sixteenth 
century the fair Venetians appreciated this 
becoming tint and had their laces died yel- 
low, and Trish linen, which as long ago as 
that date was highly prized, was always of 
that hue until Henry Vill. forebade the use 
of saffron as a dye,and in one of his arbitrary 
protests against luxury limited to his nobles 
to the one of seven yards of linen in 

ateron yellow starch was in- 
vented and fashionable in doing up ladies 
finery, but as a notorious female criminal 
was hanged in a ruffle of that color, and the 
executioner also wearing it, it gradually fell 











| into disuse. 


store | 


between | 


280,000 and 300,000 acres among them. The | 


late Cabinet, thirteen of 
520,000 acres of the soil, 





m, owned | 
| power,” 


OntGin oF Saytnos.—Shakspeare gives 
us inore pithy sayings than any other author. 
Froin hin we eull, “Count their chickens 
ere they are hatehed,”” “Make assurance 
doubly sure,” “Look before you leap.” 
Thomas Norton queried lon a Se “What 
will Mrs. Grundy say ?"’ whike toldsmith 
answers, “Ask me no questions,and I'll tell 
you no fibs.””” Thomas Txsser, a writer of 
the sixteenth century, gives us, ‘It's an ill 
wind that turns no fad ‘Better late than 
never,” “Look ere thou leap,”’ and the stone 
that is rolling will gather no moss.”" “All 
ery and no wool,” is tound in Butler's “Hud- 
ibras."" Dryden says, “None but the brave 
deserve the fair,’’ “Men are but children of 
the larger growth,” “Through thick and 
thin.” “Of two evils I have chosen the 
lewt,”” and “The end must justify the 
ineans,”’ are fromm Mathew Prior. We are 
indebted tw Colley Cibber for the agreeable 
intelligence that ‘*Richard is himsel in.” 
Cowper tell® us that “Variety is the spice of 
life.” ToMilton we owe “The ise of 
Fools.” comes “Knowledge is 


“~ 
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DRIFTING. 





BY SUBAN K. PHILLIPS. 








Forever drifting. drifting down the wonderful stream 
of life, 

Now where the white mist, 
down on strife: 

Now where the gathering thunder frowns from the 
heavy cloud, 


rifting, poure sunshine 


And the shivering rays creep under, ere his deep 
volce epeaks aloud. 
Now, where cold, dall, and dreary, the gray skin 


stoop above, 

And heart and bead are weary, and the very pulee of 
love 

Keats faint, and yet more faintly, and the thle runs 
hushed and «till, 

And the muste of God comes saintly, as the belle ring 
oter the hill; 

Now glittering in the glory of the gladness of vouth 
of June, 

While Hope sings her own sweet story, and each eddy 
whispers in tune, 

Yet by forest, or town, or meadow, wherever the cur- 
rent tend, 

In sunshine andin shadow, we are drifting to the 
end, 


Forever drifting, “drifting; the 
fast, 

Through the sand and the pebbles sifting, 
the plain at last: 

The heath in ite purple flushing, the gorse as it gleams 
in the wind, 

The wild rose, virgin blashing 
hind; 

Pill past the gloomy city the tidal river rune, 

And, dumb and blind to pity, “neath the garish noon- 
day suns, 

Where the lingering 
creepers climb and sway, 

(ommerce strikes down the forest, 
hie way. 

So through each blemished county the mighiv stream 


streamiet broadens 


it reaches 


it leaves them all te- 


dew lies hoarest, where the 


and hurries on 


rolls on, 
Nor recks of youth's lost bounty, #0 rest at last is 
won; 


And we go drifting, drifting, till thank God, such 
goal may be 
We know that the vellis lif_ing, and plunge in the 


boundless sea, 


STRANGERS STILL. 


BY CLEMANTINE MONTAGU. 





CHAPTER III.—[conrinven, } 
YHIRLING away in his strong arins to 
the voluptuous strains of gay yet 
dreamy tnusic,her whole soul seemed 
flooded in delicious harmnony, and Brundel, 
looking into the sweet shy face with parted 
lips and glorious shadowy eyes,felt that she 
was indeed beautitul surpassing the beauty 
of women: and he sighed to think he had 
no love to give to her who could so justly 
claim it. 

Not that he could feel indifferent to her; 
he appreciated the full pleasure of her love- 
liness, and he admired with wonder the 
soft dimpled beauty of her skin and the 
willowy grace of her lithe young form, 

But long ago he had given the full meas- 
ure of his heart to Edith, and, though it 
seemed a hopeless passion, it was returned 
in tull, and he was bound to her by love 
and faith exoeeding strong and true. — , 

After the waltz, Brundel led Cecil to a 
seat in the dimly-lighted corridor and seated 
himself beside her; took her fan, and com- 
menced gaily fanning her, whilst he endeav- 
ored to entertain her with lively remarks 
upon the company,—but he found his com- 
panion unusually shy and silent. 

After a while, at her request, he took her 
back to the ball-room aad resigned her to 
another partner, then turned to find Edith 
by his side, disengaged for a wonder from 
her duties as hestess ; his face lighted with a 
sudden glow of pleasure as he claimed her 
for his dance; Cecil, passing, saw the look 
of love and felt sick at heart. 

When the dance was ended she, under 
pretence of being wanted by her uncle, 
crept away from her many admirers and 
flew with light, hurried steps to the distant 
conservatory. 

The ditmn,green shadow was very weleome 
to the weary girl, and she sank down in a 
corner out of sight, shaded by a screen of 
thick dark ferns. 

Her head was hot with the pain of harass- 
ing thoughts, and she tried wearily to clear 
her brain from the perplexity that entangled 
it. 

She had not sat there long when the rus- 
tle of asilken robe disturbed her; then she 
heard Brundel’s voice bidding some one be 
seated. 

She half rose to go away, but to de so she 


must pass them, and, feeling that her tace | 


was flushed and wet with tears, she dreaded 
to meet them, so shrank back as fur as pos- 
sible and tried to shut her ears to the sound 
of their voices. 


The first to speak was Edith, who said 


brightly: 

**Does not Cecil Rolfe look a little beauty 
to-night? I had no idea «hat the child was 
so exquisitely lovely. She will cause quite 
4 sensation in town this season. “Tis a 
shame that such a beautiful girl should be 
given to that scapegrace, Jesse Rolfe. She 
ought to make one of the best matches of 
the year, and I for one am determined she 
shall not be thrown away.” 

“She is indeed truly lovely, Edith. 


selves; promis) ine now that you will not 
flirt su dreadfu.1y with that fellow Ruther- 
ford. I shal] do something desperate if you 
make me jealous. Have com on on 
mine; I am but human. Think how dearly 
I love you, and tell me how is this all to 
end? We cannot g° on living this life of 
restraint always. ome day passion will 


»’erleap prudence; ‘tis but natural. I know | a trembli 
love me even as I love 


the bondage 


therefore 
of 


for honor 


‘s sake throw aside 


But | 
be serious, darling, and let us talk of our- | 


riches and come to me as my wife. True [ 
am rand have but little, save my love, 
to offer, in comanye for the wealth 
you must forfeit; but remember, dar- 
ling, Iam young, have the whole world 
before me, and to do you honor, would 
earve out a place for inyself im it. Iam 
prone dearest, and ambi 
‘orce succeed if you but spur my efforts, 


Edie. For the fast time I offer you this 
| chance of happiness; be true to yourself and 
womanhood by consenting. If you refuse, 


for. your own dear mke I must break 
through these silver links of love,and leave 
before it is too late and love lies wrecked on 
the foul quicksands of dishonor. Answer 
me, sweet; but think first of my great true 
love and what would be my future wretch- 
edness if you deny me the right—the blessed 
right—to love and honor you before my fel- 
low men.” 

He ceased speaking, and upon the silence 
fell the sound of a woman's sobs. 

Waiting with beating heart in the dim 
corner Cecil forgot herself, and her heart 
went out in sympathy to these fellow suf. 
ferers. 

Then, through the rfumed air, caine 
the gentle softness of Edith's voice. 

It was very sorrowful, but calm and reso- 
lute, and strong in its decision. 

*“Brundel, | inust again deny you, even 
though by so doing I leave you for ever. I 
love you, oh! how I love you, yet I know 
we inust part, for iny own heart confirms 
all you have said about our danger. I 

ha throw aside iny gilded bondage, 





wou 
| sweetheart, and hold it honor to bear 
|} your name and fight life's battles by 
your side, strong in my love and trust. De 


not imagine I ain coward enough to dread 
poverty ; ifshared by you it would lose its 
sting. "Tis not that, darling. It is that by 
inarriage, by my dead husband's will,T lose 
| that which is sweet to me as Heaven; in 
fact, nny safeguard against temptation, the 
love and custody of my boy, my only child, 
Remember, Brundel, he needs all my care 
and love. Who but a mother can train a 
child to a noble life? Could I leave him to 
atrangers—throw away the treasure of his 
love? De not tempt me, sweetheart. Pit 
not your strongth against a haplesschild. I 
would throw rank, wealth—aye,even honor 

to vive vou content, but cannot, dare not, 
sverifice my only child. Brundel, be 
strong, be merciful! IT am but a weak 
woman; tempt me no inore, but leave me 
honor and sweet memory. I know we 
must part; but do not, for Heaven's sake, 
desert me at once. Let me learn to live 
without you by degrees, Leave me not al- 
tovether desolate; let me have time to 
learn the cruel lesson tirst.’’ 

“Hueh, Edith,’ said Brundel, sternly, yet 
still holding her in a loving clasp; “you try 
me too much, my girl. aim, then, to ac- 
cept this as your final decision? You have 
chosen between your child and me, and 
found love for your child outweighs your 
love for me. So be it; I accept. Dry your 
eyes. Your guests will wonder at your ab- 
sence. Do not look so reproachfully at ime, 
darling. I do not mean to be hard or eruel; 
but, oh, Heaven! [ suffer «¢ pain beyond 
your ken. Still, sweet, I ain calin. Now 
ook up. All shall be as you desire; only 
look kindly on your poor slave, and help 
him to be brave. See tha mistletoe hangs 
|} above our heads. When June roses claim 
| regard in its stead, I shall have shut this 

dreamin my life up for ever, and have lett 
| you to your chosen destiny. Now let us go 
Into the ball-room. Be calm, I hear foot- 
steps. We feel so gay, 80 happy, do we 
not ?and intend to carry out this farce coute 
qui coute,”’ 

Arm in arm = they 





pass out from 
a ggeat loneliness fall upon her; out of syin- 
pathy, perhaps, for she too is doomed, she 
thinks, to love in vain. 

Presently she also seeks the festive scene; 
and, viewing her gaiety, no one would 
imagine how truly sad she feels, 





CHAPTER IV. 
“IN AT THE DEATH.” 


10, Cecil, pet, I see you ,like the rest of my 
\ guesta, are about to don your skates. | 
kJ am so sorry I cannot join your party, 
but T expect Lady Rutherford,and it would 
sect discourteous were I not here to re- 
ceive her.”’ 

“Oh, bother Lady Rutherford! ‘Tis a 
shame you can't coine with us, Edith; I 
know you would enjoy it so much, this 
clear, bright aay, and you look so pale, as 
if you really needed the fresh air; but if you 
have decided, I suppose 1 must not mur- 
mur—you are the sufferer.”’ 

“Mr. Havesham has promised to restore 
you to ne unhurt, Brownie ; don’t keep him 
waiting. The lords of creation possess not 
| the virtue of patienoe. Ciood-bye, dear.” 

Cecil turns to her gallant escort with a 
shy, blushing grace, and a few moments 

later is out in the frosty sunshine, taking in 

great draughts of the invigorating mountain 

air, we all the pleasure-loving joy of a 

child. 

Brundel, being a man, cannot but admire 
| the fresh, sweet uty, the childish supple 
= and freedom of carriage ; so he gives 
i 


| a the skaters with a face as bright as 
ers, 
Hand in hand, with merry laughter and 
| gay talk, they skim swiftly “through the 
| crisp blue air, as though, like Mercury, 
their feet had wings; then, after a truly en- 
| joyable afternoon, through the silvery win- 
| ter ae they walk together back to 
the house, 

A long silence had fallen upon them, 
which was broken at last by Cecil, who laid 
hand upon Brundel’s arin, say- 

ing as she id so, in a timid voice : 
‘I wish to ask you a question, Mr. Have- 


us. I hall per- | 


Se ; —— 
sham, but I hardly know how to word it. membering Brundel’s presence, she turned 
Pray do not think &- unimaidenly, but am to him wit > Ea aye 
J by law your wife?” |. “This is my old nurse, - Haves. 

the question burst from her trembling | ham; Please pardon my gushing little 
lips with a little nervous , and over her scene. 
sweet face the hot blood spread with inaiden | Brundel, with one of his most winning 
modesty. smiles, answered, as though he saw nothing 


He stood quite still, and faced her with a | 
pained gravity, whilst she continued quickly, 
as though she feared her courage would not | 
hold out till she had finished : 

“Ever since Mr. Brownlow nounced 
his very decided opinion on the * mar- | 
riage-law I have been eager to ask you about | 

| 


 thisjand to beg you to do anything you think 


| right to free yourself from the fetter your 


' 


a . — 


| 80 let scandal do its worst, and free yourself 


| unhappiness !" 





| compact. 
imself up to the pleasure of the hour, and | 
found, waitin 
| about fifty, of plain unpretending appear- 
_ ance, dressed in deep mourning. 


| small face—wit 


the | man’s mother, 4 woman whom you do not 
1e 
shadow, and Cecil, seeing them depart, feels | 





| and fullest confidence, Mr. Havesham, and, 


thought of my future; I shall always value 
| your fnendship, and gratefully remember 





notion of honor threw about you to shield a 
girl's fame ; but your life’s happiness must 
not, shall not, be sacrificed to shield my 
name. We know we have done no wrong, 


at any cost. I insist that you do this. I have 
no fear, for ny own heart holds me blame- 
less; therefore I can bear anything but your 


When she had finished speaking, she 
litted her glowing face and looked full at 
Brundel with brave, truth-compelling eyes. 

Throwing aside the cigar that he had been 
sinoking, Brundel answered honestly : 

“Miss Rolfe, you have my respect, honor, 
and adiniration, so shall you have my conti- 
dence. In the sight of God we are unmar- 
ried, in the sight of man we are man and 
wife. Now hear ine to the end, and answer 
any question I may put to you frankly, re- 
lying on my friendship and honor. First, 
do you desire to be free, that you may be- 
stow yourself upon another? Do you love 
another man?” 

‘To both these questions,I with truth can 
answer, No!"’ 

“Thanks ; now listen to me patiently. I 
love a woman truly, fondly, purely, but she 
can never be ny wife; bear in mind, this is 
and must be ever unalterable. Let that 
pass. Now I ain a poor inan, with only my 
profession and good old name to recommend 
me; yet I feel sure you can and will trust 
me fully ; so listen. If we make this mar- 
riage of ours public, with the idea of prov- 
ing it illegal, we am a story into people's 
mouths that may be twisted into any pur- 
pose, and leave us at the mercy of this 
world’s scandal. I am a man whom scandal 
cannot really harin, though certainly,as you 
are your uncle's heiress, I might be dubbed 
fortune-hunter. But with you it is differ- 
ent; you are a woman, and seandal never 
touches a woman but it leaves its mark be- 
hind. You would be termed that inost un- 
fortunate of beings, a ‘woman with a story;’ 
your sensitive spirit would sink beneath the 
ordeal, and parbars your whole future be 
wrecked upon asupposition ; therefore I say 
wait. You are to be presented next season 
to what we fools, in our vanity, term the 
world. With your beauty and wealth, you 
are bound to make a good match, and, what 
is better, win a good man’s love. 

“Then -we must tell this Prince Charming 
our little romance, and it he loves you as 
you deserve to be loved, he will accept our 
version, and sets about helping me to free 
you without letting society into the secret. 
Meanwhile, your only guardian is an old 
nan fast verging towards dotage. Heloves 
you and intends you to be his heiress. He 
also, I believe, wishes you to marry your 
cousin, 80 that the title and riches may go 
together; but this must not be. 

“[ know your cousin to be a gambler and 
a roue, totally unfit to be a good woman's 
husband. 

“Should your uncie die before you marr 
you will be under the guardianship of this 


like and in whom you have no confidence. 
She, of course, will do all in her power to 
force you into marriage with one who, un- 
less I am greatly deceived, you heartily de- 
test and rightly mistrust. 

“Now, if youare left to them, this mar- 
riage of ours nay prove your salvation, for 
it will, atany moment, prevent your being 
forced into wedlock against your will with a 
man you dislike. 

“So I say, for your own sake let the mat- 
ter rest, and believe me, on my honor as a 
gentleman, I will never by word or deed 
prove myself unworthy of your trust and 
contidence. 

“By my folly I have involved you in a 
dilemma, from which I am bound to extri- 
cate vou; meanwhile, let us turn it to ad- 
vantage if we possibly can. 

“This is a secret known only to. our- 
sel ves. 

“We can keep it. Now, tell me, do you 
trust me, have I your friendship and true 
confidence ?"’ 

“Indeed you have my sincere friendship, 


I thank you for your kind interest and 


your care, 
“Now shake hands as real friends, and 
let us forget how solemn we have been. 
See, we are near the house, let us hasten,we 
are late.”’ 
They clasped hands, and read in each 
others eyes that their trust was 4 mutual 


When they arrived at the house they 
their arrival, a woman ot 





She had an ugly, honest face—in a 
1 large features, greatly dis- | 


unusual in a young 
| mestic with kisses and 


her affect 
lighted to be introduced to one she evident. 


women lookin 
which prom 


gent! 
dear young lady, and, by your bi 


the dusty road a funeral procession move 


dead 
wreck of nobility, Sir Sydney Rolfe, 
he is given without regret to his 
eart 


Jiness and self-pity—bewails his 
that is Cecil. 


eyes into her future. 
of the mourners in the grand old 
that has for centuries been the home 


do- 

of welcome— 
“T am glad to see Miss Rolfeso faithful in 
ee for old friends, and am de. 

ly esteems so highly. 
cay Som, he left them, both 
him with interest, 
the elder to exclaiin. 

“A good-looking honest my 
a 
go to 


And, with an 


valued friend of yours; but let us 


your room, the dressing-bell has rung, and 


we have no time to lose.”’ 
* as - _ +. 


“Tt is very hot for June, Benson, is it not? 


And, in all the world, at this moment, I 
can't realize there can bea hotter place than 


London. 
“Draw the curtain closer; I declare the 


sun inakes one look as yellow as a guinea. 


Heigh ho! ‘tis something to be tied to the 


apron-string of a girl in her first season. A 


little more padding on the left snoulder, 
Benson , that will do; man, you are an 
artist ! 

“‘Now my wig, the last and grevest,if you 

lease; I think we have tr the grow- 
ing grey splendidly. 

‘No less than three people have remarked 


to me, of late, ‘I declare, Sir Sydney, you 
are growing grey, | see the silver threads 


increase each day.”’ 

“My new teeth, Benson, and pe & sus- 
picion of rouge in my cheek. ! man! 
would you send me out without my eye- 
brows? 

“Ah! that will do. Now fora quiet can- 
ter in the Row. Trying to work this weather, 
but one must not repine at the duties of 
society.’’ 

And, 80 powdered and padded until he 
resembled a man of robust proportions, Sir 
Sydney drew on his gloves and went out 
with a siniling face to meet his well loved 
niece who waited his coming somewhat im- 
patiently. 

She had grown even more lovely in a few 
inonths, since she had leit behind her quiet 
life and dawned upon the world a _ perfect 
woman, beautiful as a poot’s dreain. 

She had made a great impression by her 
riches, youth and uty, and already many 
a good old name had been offered in vain 
for her acceptance ; but she could not forget 
Brundel’s honest tace, and their secret tie, a 
tie sweeter to her than freedom. 

She met Brundel sometimes in the whirl 
of the golden circle called society, but not 
often, for she rarely went anywhere with- 
out Edith, and Brundel and Edith avoided 
each other by mutual consent. 

Cecil found these rare meetings wondrous 
sweet and fed her fancy long on the re- 
membrance of them. 

Brundel, inthe last few months, had 
inade great strides in the world's esteem, 
and was spoken of as a rising genius. 

A sinall fortune had been added to his 
own by the decease of a dear old friend. 
Often, in his lone, studious hours, two faces 
of surpassing beauty came between hiin 
and his books; one sad and regal, the other 
watching, gay and sweet, his lost love, and 
his wife. 

Sir Sydney and his lovely ward rode 
through the gay sunshine, each well con- 
tent with themselves and the world. Every 
eye is turned to note them as they pass; one 
80 rang, Srene. and beautiful,the other so 
feeble. They both ride spirited horses and 
enjoy their canter ; but presently there isa 
stir, a shout, and every one makes way, for 
something bas frightened Sir Sydney's 
horse, and, at a mad, murderous speed, the 
animal has run away with the r feeble 
old man. who has no strength or power 
to guide hiin. 

‘ecil rides on with closed eyes and a white 
set face. ‘She will be in at the death,” ¥ 
marks a flippant young sprig of nobilif¥. 
Ah! and true enough, she 

Her uncle’s horse starting from its clear 
path, runs madly, blindly at the rails, and 
rolls over on its master, who lies in the 
bright sunshine, a crushed and bleeding 
corpse. Kneeling by his side, in wildest 
grief and compassion, is Cecil, bemoaning 
the death of her nearest friend. 





CHAPTER V. 

DEEP WATERS. 
HOT, cloudless day, and from out the 
fiery sky the red sun burns iiercely 
upon the parched earth. Slowly along 


It Fa ogg Rey y 
Slow e 
hill, then rest at the 


with pomp and pride. 
blot upon the scenery. 
horses toil up the steep 


quiet church-yard on the summit, where 


white-robed priests await their coming. he 
The touching, beautiful service for 
, is read over all that remains of thet 


Only one person truly—and in rag | 
shuddering 
mansion 
ot the 


poor child, looks with 


Sh 
- She awaits 


figured with smali-pox. | Rolfes. reg 

She had keen grey eyes,and her grey Baggate Royal is a splendid pile, * Om, 
hair was closely banded about her ears, , inheritance, and this pale, weeping * 
under a Quakerish | now its m 


ard | 
She hurried forw to meet Cecil, who, 


istress. 
increased im 
No thought of her in on Pp porealy 


with r-welcome, threw her arms about | dawned upon her numbed 

aw aoe , crying— ci ie: -— ~ ab Se phy e® regurn she 
“Ob! nurse, | am so glad you have come; resen 7 

I have wanted you so badly.” Then, re- does them fall honor as hcatess, and oe 
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with grove face in thet midst to hear her 
il . 

unter mach disliked cousin Jesse, now Sir 

tease Rolfe, stands behind her chair; by 

jer side her future guardian, stern-faced 


it Hester. 
: Invited at the girl's ~~ is Brundel 
Havesham, and very noble he looks, and 
tries to encourage her by kind glances. 

He feels ill at ease, for he knows his pres- 
ence isa matter of wonderment to many : 


still, he cares not, since Cecil desires 


presence. 
The family lawyer, with slow dignity, 
opens and reads the will which Lesunathe 
the whole of the late baronet’s great wealth 
save a few handsome Karey to friends and 
servants, unconditionally to Cecil, who, un- 
til she marries, is ed to the guar- 
dianship of her aunt, @ me income 
being secured to that lady for her trouble. 

Cecil seeks out Brundel with great en- 
treating eyes, which, for a moment, make 
him feel inclined to claim and guard her 
against her smistrusted triends, but between 
him and this momentary desire comes the 
thought of her wealth, and he will not lay 
himself open to the implication of being a 
fortune-hunter; neither would he tie the 

irl down toa loveless marriage, he tells 

imself. 

So, later in the day, he stands alone with 
Ceci!, and wished her a kind good-bye; 
then, bending Set little hand in his, and 
looking into her tearful eyes, he assures 
her again of his true friendship, and the 
safety to her there is in their secret mar- 
riage; and very tenderly he bids her rely 
upon him, in case of need, for help. 

“Send for me should you find yourself in 
any trouble,” he says. “Send my ring; I 
shall know by that that you need iny aid 
and if [am alive, I will come and guard 
you with my life from ill. 

” “Keep a brave heart; you have a bright 
future before you. Such beauty and wealth 
as yours can command the world, 

“Keep your old nurse near you; she will 
serve you truly, and, in time of need, if 
such time should come, trust her fully, for 
I feel sure she is as true as steel. 

“Now look up, and bid me God speed, 
Cecil, for I must say good-bye.”’ 

“Good-bye,” she echoed, aay. “don’t 
forget me Brundel,’’ and something of the 
longing in her heart speaks out from her 
eyes; and he, strangely moved, takes her 
in his arms, and presses long, lingering 
kisses on her sweet li 

She clings to him fondly, till he tears 
himself away, saying, ‘Forgive me, child, 
I will never so offen in. 
to trust himself to the power of those 
pleading eyes, he leaves her, telling him- 
self. 

«Tis but her loneliness prompted her to 
cling to him; it would be dishonorable to 
take advantage of it.’’ 

And she, with a new gladness in her eyes 
watches him te saying, in her heart of 
hearts, “He will 1 
day.” 

Aunt Hester decides that Cecil's vear of 
mourning had better be “l abroad, so 
she hurries her away to Paris, where they 
are joined by Sir Jesse, who, for a while at 
least, has the grace to discontinue his un- 
welcome wooing, and Cecil is left in peace, 
Her nurse is her constant attendant. She, 

good soul, is much disliked by stern Aunt 


Then, afraid | 


woke merayes should first look on |_er heart's 


After a sound, sweet sleep, she awoke re- 
treshed, and, ng her child lovingly, 
gue with fondest love upon his sleeping 


“Thank God I never deserted you, dar- 
sings’ she meemenet. 0 ay God that 
your future will be guard a true inan’s 
affection. Oh! my treasure, yeu will never 
know how has been your mother’s 
love ; how much she has suffered for your 
sweet sake. Butall will soon be ended and 
this poor life at peace."’ 

Then, with an impulse of affection, she 
caressed the boy till fe opened his blue eyes 
in surprised awakening, and, seeing he was 
by his mother, nestled close, saying gently: 


“Pretty ma:mma,dear mamma, Percy will | 


never go away from you ; don’t cry, it hurts 
0. 


me 
mt fom, Spud tears, she hushed him to sleep 
— and watched him quietly. 
oor Cecil’s tender heart was proatly 
touched, and, with a sudden impulse, she 
leant over the bed, saying : 

“Edith, darling, shall I send for Brundel; 
would you not like to see him?" 

A great light came into the dying face, but 
she answered : 

“No, dear, no, it is better not. I feel rest- 
ful now and willing to inect death ; but were 
I to look upon face again, this 
would be scared away by the great joy of 
seeing him, for he along. binds my heart to 
earth. Let me rest. Some day, when you 
meet him, give him my dear love and tell 
him I was faithful unvo death, and that ny 
last breath was spent in blessing him. When 
I lie dead, cut a great curl of my hair and 
tell him it shall be a golden link between 
him and Heaven.”’ 

These were her last words. 

She sank into a deep sleep, her fair face 
nestled close to her boy’s brown curls,—a 
sleep that slowly merged into a deep ob- 
livion. 

Between night and dawn Heaven stole 
her sweetness from the earth, and those 
who watched her knew not that she had 


ne. 
eThe little white-haired doctor tenderly 
took her child from her stiffening arms,and 
told thein. 

It was a very pitiful, heart-broken letter 
that Cecil dispatched to Brundel, with 
Edith’s last message and the golden lock, 
which, tho 
looked a rudd glowing thing of life. 

Cecil sta on in Paris, bright, joyous 
Paris, which seems such a mockery to grief; 
but her aunt and cousin desired to stay,and 
she had no inclination for any thing save 

and quietude. 

Her friends had left Paris now, and Cecil 
ofttimes found herself very lonely. 

Sir Jesse, too, had resumed his wooing 
with such haste and ardor that showed his 

esire to secure her wealth and herself 





earn to love his wife some | 


Hester, who knows by instinct that the | 


Keen, true-hearted waiting-woman reads 
her plans as plainly as if they were printed 
on her face. 

_In Paris they meet Edith, who is travel- 
ling for her health, which has sadly failed of 
ate. 

Of this party is Lady Rutherford and her 
sou, Ronald Lord Rutherford, Edith's de- 
voted bond-slave. 

Cecil is heartly glad to find herself 
among her old set again, but is grieved at 


Kdith's pale looks, for the friendship which | 


hal grown up between these two women 
was astrony and firm affection. A severe 
cold, taken lightly, and as lightly cared for 
has laid Edith upon a bed of sickness. 

Cecil at once, to Aunt Hester's annoy- 
ance, Wok upon herself the duties of nurse. 
little Perey, Edith’s only and idolized 
vhild, loved Cecil dearly, and it was a real 
happiness to the true-hearted girl to be of 
service to both mother and child. 

Edith, to every one’s surprise, instead of 
Shaking off this illness by virtue of her 
vouth, sank hourty beneath it,till at Last the 
Krave-faced doctors said the case was beyond 
their skill, and must be left to God’s will. 

Cecil heard them with surprise and in- 
credulity; then telegraphed at once for 
Ealith's friends. 

They came, but, at Edith’s reyuest, Cecil 
held to her post as nurse, hoping against 
hope that Edith might recover. 

Lord Rutherford, who had loved Edith 

vainly for years, and through her loved her 
child, begged that, in case of her illness 
proving fatal, the child should be left to the 
suardianship of himself and his mother. 
_ Edith, hearing of this request, and know- 
Ing their affection for the child, agreed 
cheerfully, and sent for Lord Rutherford to 
think hina. 

_tle caine to the darkened room,and,seeing 
Elith so changed—so under death's shadow 
nian on his knees and gave way to his 

Edith soothed him ently, and, when he 
had grown calm, told bin her wishes about 
the child's future. 

As they talked, a ty peace fell upon 
them, and Cecil, coming into the room and 
‘inding them thus, crept away in tears, feel- 
ing thes ~<-ting was too sacred for huiman 


eyes, 

After ‘| 4 Lord Rutherford came out 
with hagy | fae, and Cecil returned to ber 
post to finu | dith softly. 


Tn a@ short tine ‘eho 
little Percy by her side, so that when she 


ept, and Cecil laid | 
|e naid to your aunt, Mra. Rolfe, We were | lor uever will I vow myself to you; I hate, 


' Joomed blackly above them, and one day it 


— have an excuse to free yourself. 


quickly. 

She shrank from his attentions with a 
strong feeling of loathing, yet she knew no ill 
of the man, who was well born, well look- 
ing,and who seemed truly enamored of her. 
His mother too, wearied her by her praises 
of him and her constantly expressed de- 
sire that she should become his wife. 

In vain she told them both it was impossi- 
ble and hateful to her. In vain, like a 
grieved child, she sued for peace. 

They were relentless, and watched and 
worried her till she was half mad with 
weariness of it all, and begged tobe taken 


h it was cut froin the dead head, | 








home to rest. 

Poor hunted child, her only refuge was | 
with her old nurse, to whom she unburden- | 
ed her full heart,and told of their persistent | 
persecution and her suffering; for she did 
suffer, as only a sensitive woman can be 
made to suffer, under the cruelty of those 
who should be her friends. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ONK MORE UNFORTUNATE GONE TO HER 
DEATH." 
lived on with her relatives 


\ECIL 
wretchedly enough, but, as yet, it was 


butan armed neutrality. he storm 





broke in its full strength. 

It caine about in this wise: Cecil, seated 
in her own room, was reading, when a ser- 
vant entered the apartment, bearing a imnes- 
sige from a poor woman who desired speech 
with her. 

“Send her up, Marie,”’ said 
“doubtless it is someone about work.” 

A moment later a woman who looked 
wretchedly ill and poor came in. 

She was dressed in deep, though painfully | 
shabby, mourning. She advanced ina hur- 
ried, frightened way,begging that she might 
be allowed a private interview, which Cecil 
though greatly surprised, granted. 

After intking the woman, who looked ill 
and spent,take some wine and _ biscuits 
which the poor creature accepted gratefully, 
Cecil asked her business. She looked care-, 
fuliy around t» be sure they were alone, 
then came to Cecil's side, saying in a voice 
hoarse by deep feeling— 

“T have a tale w tell you, lady, that may | 
be is hardly fit tor such innocent ears; yet 
for your sake it must be told. 

“My name is Mercy West. Iam employ- | 
ed at Madame Nathalie’s, where, in the 
gossip of the work-room, I have learn 


Cecil} 





—— 


that you are en to marry that bitter, 
bad man, Sir Jessie Rolfe. 
“T was en on some fine work, when 


I wade up my mind to come here and warn | 
you against becoming that man’s wife. If 
you care for him,and God forbid you should 


you must forgive me if I pain — ; but, if 
' you do not, you may thank Heaven that 
Now | 


my story. 
“A few years ago, my sister, Mary, went 


| And now, muss, shake 


then living near Greenoaks, r aunt’s 
estate. ~~ “— 


“We had a puor farm, and thought it a 
fortunate thing when we placed Mary, who 
was too refined and delicate for farm work, 
under your aunt as her maid. 

“Mary was sweetly pretty, and as simple 
and pure asa child; but her beauty caught 
your cousin's cruel fancy, and after much 
persuasion, he, under promise of mar 
got her to elope with him to France. 
whole pititul story cameto us in a letter 
from Mary, after she had been away a few 
months. 

“It was the old, old story of a bad man's 
sated n, and a woman's broken heart ; 
but it bore bitter fruits in our peaceful 


home, 
“My father, who had been long ailing, fell 
beneath the blow and died. She was his 


favorite child. With his latest breath he 
bade ine seek out my sister, and rescue her 
from yet lower depths, 

“We disposed of the farm, and after set- 
ling may poor heart-broken mother in a lit- 
= . me, I came here to look for our stray 

ainb. 

“No need to tell you all the misery of my 
long search; enough that at last came 
upon our fairest flower, to find her borne 
down to the lowest depths; her betrayer, 
after wearying of her, consigned ber to the 
tate my poor old father dreaded, and she, 

r soul, inaddened by life’s woe, tried to 

rown her grief and shame in drink and 

evil living,—a life so unfit for her timid 
lowl spirit. 

“When I found ber, death had already set 

his seal upou our e lost one. 
- “During a long illness I led her soul back 
to its merciful God ; at least, she was peni- 
tent. Aftera while she recovered enough 
to get about, then came a cruel time for us; 
all our money was gone, and we were liter- 
ally wanting bread. 

“Then I, who had sought work in vain, 
thought of Mrs. Rolfe, and, for the sake of 
Mary and her child, pocketed my pride,and 
wrote humbly, begging aid of her: but oh! 
her hard cruel heart; instead of alms, she 
sent a bitterinsulting letter to say, ‘Mary 
had, by her forwa wickedness brought 
her own disgrace upon her;’ with many 
other cruel untruths. 

“After thisI grew des 
about half mad, praying for the courage to 
steal for my poor darlings. 

‘Mary was very patient all this while, 
never complaining, and only shutting her 
poor lips close at the sound of her baby’s 
moans, 

“One bright fine day I sold some forgot- 
ten piece of tinery, and, with the proceeds, 
stocked a basket of spring flowers, which I 
asked Mary totry to sell, thinking she 
would feel happier for helping; then, after 
seeing her posted in the sunshine with baby 
on one arm and the basket on the other,and 
the blessed light of heaven shining full 
upon her with ner flowers, I started away 
on the weary trainp after work. 

“That night I only sought our humble 
home ; Mary was missing. 

‘Like a crazed creature I sought in 
pitals, aye, everywhere that might 


hos- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


rate, and went | 


loathe,fdespise you with a contempt too 


deep for words. 

‘“Jo, do not dare to insult this poor wo- 
mman by your hateful presence, and pause 
long ere you again intrude upon my private 
apartment. 

“Before you go,take this as a surety of iny 
future conduct. I believe all this poor sou! 
has told ine, and nothing on earth can blot 
out the remembrance of your foul sin.” 

Sir Jemmie, not caring to prolong a scene 
so mach to his disadvantage, with a mutter- 
ed curse, left them. 

A few days later Cecil visited Mercy West 
at her r lodging, and when she left it 
was with Mercy's promise to return to Eng- 
land and her widowded mother. 

For Cecil felt the happiness and power of 
wealth, and as she looked upon Mercy's 

ratetul, gladdened face, she knew that in 

rcase the money she had given her was 
indeed “bread upon the waters."’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
“PORESH A DOWINGS,"’ 

NE morning at breakfast Ceeil hinted to 
ber aunt her desire to return to Eng- 
land; but her suggestion was met by a 

decided refusal, Cecil was not lacking in 
spirit, therefore insisted in her desire, ask- 
ing omenee | for her aunt's motive in refusing 
80 reasonable a request. 

“You are under iny authority,"’ was the 
irate reply; “and, henceforward, will sub- 
mit to my will in this, and, I trust, in other 
inatters ; one of which is, that you treat my 
son with greater civility, and learn to look 
upon him an aed future hushand."’ 

“That I will never do,” said Cecil, rising 
in sudden passion ; ‘he isa despicable vil 
lain, and seeks me for my fortune. Never 
will I again willingly break bread at the 
saine table with him, and it he still persists 
in insulting me with his loathsome atten- 
tions, or promulgates false reports of my 
betrothal to him, I will oe against your 
authority where Iam likely to obtain re- 
dress, 

“And allow me also to inform you that | 
cannot dispense with the services of my 
English maid, dear old nurse; I hope,there- 
fore, you will counterinand the order you 
have given for her distnissal.”’ 

Aunt Hester rose froin her seat white as a 
sheet, and quivering with passion; she felt 
that now had come the trial of strength be- 


| tween her and her niece, and she determin- 


ed at once to end all dispute, and show her- 
self the conqueror; so, in a cold set tone, 
she said— 

“Cecil, I have decided your tuture; there- 
fore, if possible, you will consider with fav- 


| or my son's suit; he is sincerely attached 


to you, and, trom the time you were both 
children, the match has been considered set- 


' tled by the whole of the family; had it not 
| been so, rest assured you would not have 


| when I can tind a woman suitable to 


been your uncle's heiress, 

“Regarding that worman, Sophia Gurth, | 
dislike her prying meddling ways, and 
take 


| her place, Lintend to discharge her and send 


have | 


given her shelter, but the —— found | 
th 


me still unsuccessful, and wild w grief 
and despair. : 

“Asa last resource I visited the Morgue, 
holding the hope in my heart that I should 
not find her there,—but, oh God ! how can I 
tell it? My search wasended. There, with 
her poor pale limbs bared to every eye, lay 
poor Mary; water softly washing over Ler 


| sweet face and straightening her lovely hair; 


in her hand, clasped too tight to loose, 
bloomed a fresh sweet bunch of violets, 
and by her side, half covered by her hai:, 
lay the poor starved baby with a simile upon 
its little blue lips.’’ 

The woman ceased, Overcome with e:mvo- 
tion, and Cecil, moved to tears, threw her 
arms about her, saying, “Tell me no more, 
it breaks my heart.”’ 


‘*There’s but little more to tell,’ said the | 


woman, drying her eyes.” ‘God merciful- 
ly took away my sense for a while and I lay 
ill at a hospital. 

‘‘When I recovered, the matron obtained 
for ine the situation I still retain at Madaine 
Nathalie’s. 

“T earn more than enough for ny wants, 
the rest I send to myther; but I dare not 
go home to face her without her other child 
so I linger on here and pray for patience 
and resignation under my load of grief. 

“IT will go now, miss; forgive ny coming 
but I could not stand guiltily by and see 
you go blindly on to your misery. 

es that bad inan from your life, and 
thank God you are spared a greater pain. 
hands to show you 
are not offended at my interference.” 

Cecil took her hand and held it while she 


| poured out all the sympathy of her pure 


heart in tender words. 

But the two women started apart as Sir 
Jessie Rolfe, who, unseen, had heard part 
of the story, strode towards them in the 
maddest fury, saying, “You lie, woman, I 
knew nothing of your vile sister; fasten not 
her shame on me, or by all the fiends I'll 
inake you sinart for it. ° 


“Unsay your lies; tell this lady wy proin- 


| ised wife, all you have said is false ; do you 


hear! obey me, woman.”’ 
The two startled women faced him. Mercy 


ed | was the first to speak. 


“Tis true as Heaven,’ she said, ‘vou 
coward and dastard. Would to God 1 were 
aian and had the strength to strike 
dead before me tor-your foul slander of the 
poor girl you ruined, then murdered by 
your cruelty.”’ 

“Ave,” broke in Cecil, passionately, “and 
had she the power to kill you, I could stand 
by and see you die. 


| herself, we inte 





| leftentirely to 


her back to Fnygland. 

“Tam not likely to be shaken in my de- 
osion, #0 T hope you will not pester me fur- 
ther in the matter. 

“Remember this is ny establishiment,and 
I discharge or retain such servants as 
think proper. 

“We leave Paris to-morrow,for Lausanne, 
where IT have taken a house for the stum- 
mer. Please be ready to go with ine there. 

So saying, the stately lady gathered up 
her letters, and swept majestically from the 
room, leaving Cecil a prey to a feeling of 
yreat mistrust and unrest. 

She sought her old friend where she knew 
she would be likely to find her—in her 
dressing-ro ne, packing her wardrobe. 

“Oh, Miss Cecil,’ cried the faithful loving 
soul, seeing the disturbed face of her young 
inistress ; “*whathas happened? You are 
looking like a ghost. 

“Is ittrue you leave to-morrow; and, if 
so, What is her crafty ladyship's last move?” 

“Oh, dear nurse,” cried Cecil, throwing 
thie good creature's 
arms; “what shall Ido without you?" 

The woman held her affectionately, say 
ing, in soothing accents, There, theredon't 
ery honey, holdup vour bonnie head, aud 
tell nurse your trouble.” 

Cecil did as she was desired, telling her 
nurse all her fears and grief. The woman 
listened gravely, saying 

“Well, she can send ie away, but I need 
not go far. Pll stay near to watch over you 
my poor lamb, for they are cruel enough to 


do any wrong—tuarry you by force; then, 
perhaps, poison you for your money. But 
we'll batile them yet. Only keep a brave 


heart, and don't let this unnindness break 
your spirit. 

“Take my advice, lassie, let them think 
you give ina little, and be civil to your 
cousin. Throw dust in their eyes; let them 
fancy the game easier than it is."’ 

ae | see, nursie, what Vou thean—ruse con 
tre ruse. It'sall very well Ww bid me be of 
a brave spirit. 

“T feel bold enough while you are by to 
give ine your Sympathy, and to share my 
anxiety; but how shall I feel when I am 
their mercy, alone in a 


| Strange land, and v ithout a friend ?’ 


you | 


“You have set afloat a report that I am , 


your proiwised wife. "Tisa vile falsehood, 


|b 


“Never despair,” says nurse, cheerfully ; 
“all will come wellin the end. Now, dear 
lady, calin yourself, and let us settle what 
we had better do. 

“Pirst you must trust ine with 
money; nothing can be done without 
money, and we do not know what may lie 
before us. 

“Next, give me the ofa friend 
you can trust, in case of extreme danger, for 

believe your precious relatives will stop 
at nothing to gain their ends. 

“Next dearie, look well to your health ; 
make yuu sick, and a persou 


meine 
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out of health is the last person in the world 
to be trusted with theirown wel)l-being. I 
@xpect, as soon as you are settled In the 
new house, I shall be dismissed without 
ceremony; but that is of little oonseq uence, 
sagpesing we are prepared.” 

secil| promised attention w evérything the 
old lady suggested. Sbespent the rest of 
the day in writing a nuinber of letters to 
her friends and acquaintances, telling them 
she was about to leave Paris. 

One was to Lady Rutherford; another, 
which took along time to iIndite, was two 
Brundel Havesham. It explained how she 
was placed, and all fears for the future, and 
ended by imploring him, in case of extreine 
mee | that he weuld declare bi:mself her 

guardian. 

f course,"’ she wrote, “they will dis 
pute it; but, atleast, it will gain time. I 
will send, in case I am forced to depend on 

u for succor, the ring tyou gave me for 
bat purpose; that will tell ne tales, and 
will speak my cause to you without any 
riak."’ 

These letters she gave to ber maid to post 
without delay. 





That night she gave Sophia (iurth the | 


ring, With full instructions as to its use. 

he also entrusted the woman with a large 
sum of money, to be used, if need be, in her 
cause. 

Then she went to rest with a lightened 
heart, trusting herself to God. 

The next day broke dismally, heavy 
with rain and mist, but Mrs. Kolfe declared 
the weather should not postpone their jour- 
ney. 

Cecil felt very down-hearted. In vain 
she battled with a namneless foreshadowing 
of evil, that weighed down her spirit and 
caused hot tears to spring unbidden to her 
eyes. 

Nurse Sophy watched her with troubled 
looka, for Cecil was dear to her as if she had 
been her own child; and as she was drens- 
ing her rich, glossy hair, she noticed that 
she wascrying. Shetried to soothe her, 
but Cecil said— 

“Yos, nursie, 1 know you would teach 
mne patience and faith, and I know I am 
over hasty to repine; yet‘my life is oold, 
and dark, and dreary,’ and the most sunny 
natures of us, I suppose, must have found 
it so at times. But hasten, dear nurse; I 
hear Aunt Hester stirring the servants; it 
is time we were started.’ 

So with a heavy heart and grim torebod- 
ing, Cecil Joined ber aunt, and commenced 
a journey which was, she felt, to forsn an 
epoch in her destiny. 

The sun made asickly effort to shine as 
the carriage stopped in a long disused road 
shadowed heavily by trees, froin which the 
rain-drops fell drearily. Cecil looked out 
and saw that they were waiting outside 
strong rusty fron gates, through which she 
could diinly see an old greystone castle 
overgrown with ivy, and densely shut in 
with trees. 

Then the gates were slowly swung back 


on their oreaking hinges, and they drove | 
Pikean old convent-garden | 


into what lookec 
by the high strong walls that shut itin from 
the outer world. 

A dreary, decayed, spirit-depressing place 
was her first idea; then, being of a hopeful 
miud, she tried to faney how it would look 
to berin the morning sun, when sbe was 
not weary with travel; and she decided that 
it was, or would be, a quaint picturesque 
place full of ancieut snug corners and sweet 
old-world flowers. 

“Here we are at last,” 
springing out of the musty 
‘and here is Josse to welcome us, 

Cecil followed her aunt, and treated J esse 
coldly; then walked in to the bare stone 
hall, with a feeling that she was walking 
int» a disused church. 

The place was old and handsome, but 
sadiy out of repair. As Cecil mounted the 
broad staircase, she could imagine courtly 
ladies, with sad set faeces, walking down to 
meet their doom at the hands of the unad 
“bonnets rouges.”’ Nurse Sophy met her 
on the broad landing and whispered, as she 
showed her to her room— 

“A gruesome place to bring anyone to 
bridal. Itissodampand ramshackled, 1 
don't believe anyone but the owls have 
lived here for a eonturs 

“The place to read Mrs. “Radcliffe s 
rouiminces in, and enjoy creepy-creepy sen- 
sations tothe full, said Cecil, witha faint 
Binile. 

Then Sophy led her voung mistress into 
a large bare room, where a fire spluttered 
and sinoked ina rusty fire-place, — a grim, 
ghostly room, with nothing light about it 
but the white bed and the lattieed window 


said Aunt Hester, 
conveyance ; 


” 


whieh looked out into the pleasaunce, and | 


on the ruins of a small chapel. 

Fruit-trees grew about in richabundance, 
and gaudy flowers lifted their heads as 
thouwh dety lng decay to touch thein. 

“A strange old place indeed,” said Cecil, 
turning from the view with a vague feeling 
of dissatisfaction. 

“Get ime some tea here, murse, and 
pack that case of new books. 1 won't go 
down this evening. Say that Ido not feel 
well, and intend to rest.’ 

Nurse went to do her lady's bidding, and 
Cecil, with a shivering sensation of cold, 
sunk into a high back chair, and tried to 
fee) comfortable. : 

Tea revived her alittle, and she devoted 
her attention toa novel; but after a while 
she was obliged to confess she felt ill, and, 
at Sophy's advice, got to bed, saying, “She 
would be better in the morning, but was 
afraid she was threatened with a severe 
coid.”’ 

The morning sun awoke her, feeling un- 
refreshed and feverish, witha slight sore 
throat, and an uncorinfortabie sensation of 
being ill. 

Sophy persuaded her to remain in bed, 
and went at once to Mrs. Rolfe to tell her o! 


un- | 


her niece's indisposition. That oe A receiv- 
ed her with anger and doubt, declaring it 
was but a ruse on Cecil's part to keep her 
room and sulk. 

Sophy’s honest face flushed with ind 
tion, and she unwisely answered the y 
in her own insolent fashion, thereby giving 
her an excuse to Immediately dismins her, 
| which Mrs. Rolfe did with great severity, 
| bidding her to be prepared to leave Miss 
Ro! fe’s service without fail that day week, 
with sufficient salary to compensate for the 
shortness of the notice. 

Sophy returned to Cecil, with tears in her 
eyes, to tell her of her dismissal. Oecil's 
fever-bright cheeks were wet with tears, as 
she tried to console her companion. So 
Mrs. Rolfe found her when she came to 
udp with her own eyes the truth of Cecil's 
ndisposition. 

“You make your mistress ill by this ab- 
surd scene,’’ she said to Sophy. Leave the 
room at once and do not return until you 
| can control yourself, 

“I never saw such an exhibition. No 
| wonder, my dear Cecil, you look feverish ; 
| you are far too indulgent,” 

Sophy left the room with downcast face, 
and ire. Rolfe seated herself by her niece, 
whorn she watchad narrowly tor a while; 
then seeing she did really seem ill, went 
down and fold her son. 

“An unfortunate thing for me,"’ said 
Jense, “1f Cecil is really in for a bout of ill- 
ness, I musn't be put off much longer. 
Delay meags ruin to me, I must get the 
handling of her money before three months 
are passed, or iny name will be dishonor- 
, ed allover England. Send tora doctor at 
once. Lawe no time in getting her about ; 
then we inust settle our plans for bendin 
her our will. My wife she must anc 
shall be quickly, bon gre mal gre ; and look 
here, ma mere, get rid of that meddlesome 
old woman, Gurth. I hate her ugly face. 
She's a suspicious old toad."’ 

So saying, this worthy voung man whistl- 
ed to his dog and went out into the golden 
sunshine to enjoy a cigar, with a pleasant 
stroll into lovely Lausanne. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—- © > 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “‘DOCTOK WESTWOOD'S 
SECKET,'’ ‘‘MARJORIE’S TRIALS, 
“HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC, 
CHAPTER XXI.— [coNTINUED. } 
Vi Y ELDEST sister," said Geordie. 














“And the other?" 


é “There is no other. 

| Isn't there some poem about ‘we are three?’ 
No; I believe it is some other number. 
But the spirit is the samme,’ said Geordie. 

“T thought—I fancied,’ Estelle began; 
and, but that the soft caressing furs auieia. 
|} ed herto the tip of her nose, the young 

man would have wondered at the color 
| which suddenly overspread her cheek. “I 


We are three. 





| 


was under the Impression that you had three | 


sisters,”’ 
“Three sisters?) Poor Geordie!" exclaim- 
ed a ringing mischievous voice behind 
them. “Miss Verney, don't you know that 
it isp “t wood form for a youn 
any sisters? They are things never al- 
luded to in public, like other inherited dis- 
advantages and encuinbrances, and to be 
inade the best of when they happen to 
come to light. It's bad enough to have two 
of us; but three.” 
“No, sald) Creordie 


resignedly. ‘One 
ex pected to appreciate.” 

Feena Ae her mull at him as she dar- 
ted off onee more, 

“There is Lady Derauuiunond just come 
on,’ said) Miss Verney. ‘May 
you, Mr. Artustrony, to tuke ine across? I 
should like to speak to her. 1 thought,’ 
she added, us they threaded the moving 

roups, ‘that Tim had told tae of another 
Miss Armstrong—a pale vouns lady, with 


dark hair, who dressed a ‘sister’ or some 
kind of a novice.” 
“Tim? Oh, now Lsee! You mean my 


cousin, Christal Melville. 
up with us at Woodford. 

“Tim saw her with us at Wintlesholine 
when we first went there with Mervyn, 
and Janet and Feena were in London. She 
has always been like one of us. My mo- 
' ther must tniss her a good deal.”’ 

“She is not with vou now then ?’ 

“No. She is a woman with a mission—a 
glorious little woman too!" said Geordie, 
with enthusiasin. “She has gone out to 
lg. to nurse the wounded. Mervyn 
may chance to be her paticnt—for the sec- 
ond time.” 

‘For the second ?” 

“Yes. When the railway accident hap- 
pened, he was brought to Woodford, and 
| Christie, who had just completed her hos- 

pital training, came fn for her first case,"’ 
“Ifer first case ?"' came, echoed faintly, 

from under the buffalo rug. , 
“Yes, assented Geordie, deliberately 

shooting past the lake-house where Lady 

Drummond sat amongst a posse of dowag- 

ers and non-SKaters, comfortably warmed 

by a gasstove, 

| warmers, 
“Yes, Christie and a great gun of a 
trained nurse from London. They brought 
| him through triu:mphantly between thein. 

In the family we gave Christie all the cred- 

it, of course; and’—with a pause and a lit- 

tle laugh—“I think Mervyn did so too. 
| The woman from London was a griffin—a 

sort of female hospital orderly. ere was 
, nO romance about her, you know.” 


She was brought 


I trouble 


‘his horse was fidgety. 


inan to have | 


, ; i ; good legs, plenty action. 
Feena is as much us any poor fellow oan be | f 


Estelle had apparently forgotten all about 
her desire to spooks to Lady Drummond. 
They had made the entire round of the 
lake without accomplishing that object, and 
had now returned to the point from which 
they had set out, under the shelter of the 
high northeast bank and its ice-powdered 
nge of alders. 

Geordie was leaning over the back of the 
chair, propelling it gently before him and 
talking in a confidential tone on the sub- 
ject which always seemed to crop up be- 
tween these two. 

“Mr. Mervyn must have been very = 
ful to your cousin.” Ny fl ein 
a quiet, slow tone, with? her h partly 
turned away from her charioteer. 

“Gratefal? Yes,” answered Lieutenant 
Armstrong. “Christie seems to be a sort 
of good genius to Mervyn. It is quite a ro- 
mantic story. When he began to pick up 
a little after the Accident, and—and all the 
rest, you know, we went down to Wintles- 
holme together—Mervyn and my mother 
and C le. . 

“Mervyn was awfully down, and we 
were trying to shake him up. We tried 

aching, amongst other things; and one day 
na Te of wind, Mervyn got knock over- 
t , shifting sail.’’ 

A little stifled cry came from under the 
a ye in the chair. 

6 , we picked him up,’’ said Geordie 
reassuringly. “And Christie behaved like 
a br— 4 mean like his good geniusagain. 
She was the first to throw out a rope, and 
helped to haul itin too. If it hadn’t been 
for Christie, we should hardly have been 
in time to save him. So, you see, it seems 
to be im the natural sequence of things 
that they should meet out in India, and 
that Christie’s mission should be——’’ 

“Estelle, how cold you look—quite chill- 
ed! Dogoround to the lake-house, and 
havea warm. Mr. Armstrong, please take 
her round at once. 

“See how pale she is. I am afriad she 
will be ill.’’) It was Clara Wilmer’s voice 
from the hway above their heads. 

“John has gone for the waggonette. We 
will walk round and meet you,” called 
Clara. “ Mr. Aristrong, will you see that 
Miss Verney has a glass of hot spiced wine 
at once? I arn afriaid she has taken cold.”’ 
The Vicaress was making the most of Es- 
telle’s paleness, as she generally did of any 
cause for coinplaint where Geordie was 
concerned. 

“The step of the + aggonette is too high 
for your foot."’ Mr. Armstrong suggested, 
as he assisted Miss Verney into the lake- 
house. ‘My sleigh is here—-iny fellow was 
to bring it round at three o’clock--and it is 
only a short stept fromthe ground. Hadn’t 
you better let me drive you to the Rectory? 
Black Prince is very steady in harness.’’ 

Lady Drummond seconded the sugges- 
tion. 

The waggonette came round presently, 
packed as full of children «8 the old wo- 
man’s shoe in the nursery rhyme. 

It was Lady Drummond who weut out 
and explained to the Vicar on his driving- 
seat the amended arrangeiment. 

“Lady Drummond will drive Estelle 
buck,’’ Mr. Wilmer, misunderstanding, 
announced in brief terms to his wife over 
his shoulder, for the wind blew cold and 
“Thank you; the 
sleigh will be an improvement,” be said to 
Lady Drummond as he turned round. 
“Thisis a high — 

The sleigh, piled up w ith buffalo rugs 
and jingling with musical bells, was drawn 
upon the hard snow-trodden path. The 
Viear glanced with the eye of a connois- 
seur at Black Prince as he passed. 

“Drummond has bought another horse,’’ 
he remarked to himself. “A tine animal; 
1 wonder where 

e got him ?” 

“Lilian has taken cold—she does nothing 

but sneeze—and Dolly is veginning to 
——_ 
“We ought not to have stayed so late. 
When once the sun begin to sink, these 
winter days are ended,” Clara Wilmer said 
anxiously, wrapping her little ones, and 
forgetting in her maternal solicitude the 
responsible duties of her chaperonage. 

The distance from the lake to the Rectory 
wus something over two miles. 

Black Prince could have done it easily in 
twenty minutes; in fact, stimulated by the 
sharp wind and aggravated by a long cold 
ten minutes of waiting, he showed every 
inclination to get over the ground in even 
less than that time. 

A good deal of credit was therefore due 
to Geordie’s manipulation of the fine ani- 
mal, inasmmuch as he contrived to bring 
him up to the Reetory porch exactly one 
hour and ten minutes after leaving the 
lake-house. 





| 





—how to set about such work, I ; 
where to find tt? I~—I—the truth 
Armstrong, I am when I 
what other women are of the 


—— of my own life,’’ 
“You— ?’”* began Geordie, 

wants want work.” It was en 
a kind o weary “ 
in the world. I have no one who 
me.” 

“Miss Verney ?”’ 

“No,” she corrected, warned by 
thing in bistone. “I am not u 
I have dear friends—the kindest, 
but I have no home ties to claim me or to 
keep me from working in the world, 
the dead calm of this life is killing met 
The last sentence was spoken half to herseir 
as if involuntarily. 

“Miss Verney—Estelle,” Geordie burg 
out, “‘why do you look for work outside— 
along way off? Won't you take the work 


Hel 


which lies here under yourhand? Won 
u make me the ha blessed 
ellow in all the worl Don't know 


can’t you see—how I love you? I have 
loved you ever since the first hour of our 
meeting. Won't you—can’t eS 
ing into a nervous laugh— me for 
your first patient?’ 

At his first words, Estelle had turned » 
startled, pained look upon him. Withsa 
deprecating gesture she put ap her hand. 

“Don’t—don't!"’ she “Ob, Mr. 
Armstrong, I never een = Senet this! I 
was 60 glad of your frien  Fratatel 
to you. Don’t say another word w you 
may be sorry for having spoken.” 

“Why not?’ cried Geordie, valiant! 
fighting nst a cold conviction which 
blanched his brown cheeks and shook the 
hand which held in Black Prince. “Wh 
not? Why can’t you n to think of 
now? Is friendship so far from love? Could- 
n't you’’—with a tremulous smile, half 


| comical, half pathetic—‘get used to the 


other idea in time, you know ?”” 

They had been driving round and round 
those white lanes inacircle, with Hawarden 
Rectory as a centre, executing a sort of mys- 


| tic emblem of eternity, or of love perhaps. 


Black Prince had it all his own way, and | 


that way was the broad Southminster road, 











' your sister, it will be very easy. 


And in that hour and ten minutes poor | 
Geordie had made his venture, staking all , 


his hopes on a single throw, and losing. 
He had not meant to try his fate quite so 


' soon! he called himself a fool as he curbed 


Black Prince so sharply that the spirted 
creature reared and plunged under the un- 


) Inerited insult. 


But there been something—be hardily 
knew what—a sort of subdued itation in 
the pale face and troubled eyes which Lady 
Drummond's hospitable care failed to re- 


| Store to their nortual composure, a tremor 
| in the little hand which rested on Geordie’s 
as he handed Estelle into the sleigh, a si- | 


and with hot water foot- . 


| 


lence charged, liked the atmosphere before 
astorm, with fateful meaning, as the two 
drove along, side by side, through the 
bridal white of the siuow-mantled lanes; 
and a hope, delicious, overpowering, stole 
into Geordie’s veart and thrilled through 
his veins. It was I’sicile who spoke first. 

“Mr. Armstroiuy,”’ sie said, “you were 
speaking just now of your—your cousin.” 

“Christie? Yes.”’ said Estelle, “some- 


which led to his own stable. 

The Rectory was fast disappearing in the 
distance, and neither of the two was in the 
least conscious of the fact. 

Estelle was in tears. It seemed to hera 
great misfortune that this brave, generous 
soul—Tempest’s friend—should give her, of 
all women, his love, a sorrow pity too 
that such a love as his should be wasted. 

She did not by any means take the Vicar's 
easy skeptical view of such an accident; it 
was a solemn tragical catastrophe to her. 

And, just for one inoment, as he pleaded 
with her in eloquent ionate words, she 
felt the beating of his heart and heard the 
tremor in his voice. 

Such alove as he offered her seemed. tw 
her lonely aching heart like the warm glow ° 
and shelter of home to the desolate out- 
cast. 

“IT cannot—1 must not!’’ sho exclaimed 
des ~~eaage op ov from mage sia 

« y not?’’ he cried, eager r 
what asemed like a momentary Eaventage 
“Is it Mrs. Wilmer? She does notlike me, 
I know.”’ 

“Mrs. Wilmer? No.”’ 

“Is it’—he stopped a moment, drawing 
his breath deeply—‘“‘that there is some one 
else? Mise Verney, I will never give up 
hope unless you tell me that I am too late, 
that you are engaged already.’’ 

‘“‘T—ain not engaged,’’ she said, eoloring 
winfully; “but you must give up hope, 
Mr. Armstrong—Iindeed you must. [ shall 
never inarry.’ 

“It is so very hard to love me?” he asked 
her. 

“No, it is not bard,’’ she answered ; “if 
you will let me love you as your friend, as 
y. “I cannot 
tell you how much I value your friendship” 
—wistfully. 

“No, it is not enough,” he replied, shak- 
ing his head. “I want so much more from 
you. I give youso much more. Oh, Es- 
telle, my darling, let ine teach you how to 
love meas I love you!" 

“T cannot,’’ she repeated, shrinking from 
him as he bent over her. 

“Then there is some one else,”’ he said. 

‘Yes, there is some one else,’’ she ans- 
wered, weeping, and hiding her face. 

He deserved so much from her. 

“And you will not marry him?” 

- “T shall never marry him.” 

He thought he understood. That other 
was unworthy. He had forfeited his right 
to her love; but she loved him still. 

“T should be sorry to take advantage of 
another man’s misfortune,” he began, after 
a pause. 

“Yes, I am sure you would,” she an* 
wered him quickly, smiling divinely at 
him through her tears; ‘so we will both 
try to forget all you have said; won't we? 

Her hand stole out, timidly at first, from 
amongst the furs, then bravely, aud she 
smiled again up into his discomfited face. 
What could he do but take the hand she 
offered him, feeling that that favor wa 
more fatal than the coldest repulse ? 


“Forget?” he answered ruefully. ‘For- 
get? No, Miss Verney, I can never do 
that. I think I don’t want to do it. But 


if ever you should want a friend’s help of 
service, I shall be ready—without fee or re 
ward'’—he tried to smile; “ane s05 
should like to shoot him, whoever he is, 


‘ended savagely to himself—‘“the scoum 


| 


| evening fog as the second milesone 


drel!"’ 
“Where are we?’’ exclaimed 
looking anxiously out through ¢ 


Estell 
he col 
the 


road to Southminster flew past. * : 
thing about the work she uas undertaken | Armstrong, take me home at once, if yes 
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“Yes, I have lost ny way,"’ said Geordie, 
turning Black Prince round with a sudden- 
pess aD a viciousness which hurt that ani- 
inal 's sensitive feelings. He reared, plunged, 
stood up as nearly on end as circumstances 
pertnitted, then flew like the wind along 
the ice-bound y = 

“Tbere—that has done us both good!" 
said Black Prince's inaster, as he patted the 
creature’s smoking flanks at the Rectory 
door. “Now for Beechwood and Feena. 
She may be able to guess who the fellow 
. And, after a wistful glance back at the 
lighted windows of the Rectory drawing- 
room, like the Peri shut out of Paradise, 
Geordie turned his downcast tace once 
more towards the cold mist and the gray 
wintry twilight. 

¢ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OME jin!” called Feena’s voice, in 
answer to Geordie’s knock at her door. 
“Where are you?” asked he, stuin- 
pbhng in in the half-darkness. 
ublere”’—~frows the hearthug. ‘Take care 

of the tea-table and the footstool. Stay — I 
will stir upthe fire. Now you dear old 

biunderer’’—unwinding a knitted Afghan 
and a vard ortwo of crimson cloud froin 
about his legs—“let me unhobble you.” 

“What are you doing inthe dark ?”’ asked 
Geordie. “Are you dressed?” 

“Yes. I dressed in good time. I have 
no maid here, you know; Sophy is with 
Janet. Lady Drummond sends hers to me, 
so I have toget iny own affairs out of the 
way early. 

“And then you sit down and mope in the 
dark. What a fiowling swell youare, Fee!” 
—as Feena lighted the candles. 

“What have vou done to yourself?’’ — 
looking adniringly at her. 

“That get-up is awfully jolly! And your 
eyes, and your hair! I never thought you 
half so pretty before. She was right’”’—with 
a sudden fall of face and voice. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Feena, making a 
little curtsey. ~ sat) 

“And who may the ‘she’ be who honors 
me with her gracious approval, and who 
has improved your taste apparently ?”’ 

Geordie had thrown himself down into a 
lounging-chair, and bent his head, so that 
Feena could not see his face as he looked 
from her into the fire. He did not answer 
her question ; and something in the forlorn 
depressed droop of the tall figuregave the 
quick-witted little sister a sudden inkling 
of the truth. 

“Geordie,”’ she said softly, sitting down 
again in her old place on the rug and nest- 

ling against his knee, “I can guess who 
your ‘she’ is. It's a good sign when ‘she’ 
approves of her belongings. ‘Love ine, love 
my dog,’ you know. It seems to me that 
you are making progress.’’ 

“She has refused me,’’ confessed Geordie 
bluntly, with a groan. 

“She hasn't !"’ cried Feena indignantly. 

“Tt is true,’* sald Geordie. 

“Nonsense! She doesn't mean it,’’ said 
Ieena. 

“She holds back that she may advance 
with a better grace. Did you expect her to 
surrender at the first shot? You men areso 
conceited !"° 

“No,"’ said Geordie, “it is tinal. I was too 
late in the tield. Some other fellow—hang 
him!—has made the running before me 
whilst 1 was living in a fool's Paradise and 
Hattering myself that she was beginning to 
care for me alittle bit.” 

“Poor old Geordie!" whispered Feensa 
softly. “She has behaved shamefully !"’ 

“She isan angel!’ cried Geordie, firing 
Up Instantly, 

“Andthe ‘other fellow’—who is® he?” 
asked Feena. 

“Heaven knows !"' answered Geordie. 

“You don't?” — “No. How I could ask 
her ?" 

“You have no idea?” 

“No, unless"’—with a sudden inspiration 
—“unless itis Drummond. By George, that 
sit! It is Drummond; and ad 

*“zeordie,’’ cried Feena, rising to her feet 
and turning as white as her snowy dra- 
peries, “what are you saying? What do 
you mean ?”’ 

“Why, what is the matter?’’ retorted 
(reordie, staring blankly at her. 

He had risen also. The brother and 
— stood looking breathlessly at each 
other, 

‘‘Ile—she—how cin she dare to say it?” 
cried Feena presently, with quivering lips. 

“She has said nothing about it. Didn't I 
tell you I never asked her? I only thought 
he is the only man worth looking’ at about 
here, and she sees so much of him,” Geor- 
die explained. “Why, Fee, what is it to 





* on," 


_‘A good deal,’’ answered Feena, claspin; 
his arm with her trembling fingers anc 
lookin ‘down hard at his sleeve-buttons. 
‘“reordie, | was going to tell you that Sir 
Wilfrid asked ine to-day to—to be his wife.” 

“Did he really? Then it isn’t he, of 
course, I'm awfully glad!” eried Geordie, 
inomentarily forgetting his own troubles in 
this exciting information. “Here, you little 
g008e''—feeling how she was trembling— 
“sit down here’’—putting her into his chair 
—and tell me all about it. How quickly 
fou have managed it all! Why, you haven't 

n here three days!" 

“You forgot,” siid Feena, siniling and 
blushing, “we had miet betore. We were 
ealy renewing acquaintance.” 

*W hat, did it begin at Cadenabbia ? How 
close ' have been ! And I’'—reproachful- 
ly—“] took you into my confidence from 
the’ first !"” 

, “That 1s quite a different thing,” said 
Feena, yagi sufliciently to laugh “We 
women can only ‘speak when we’re spoken 
Wo,’ like good children, you know.” 





you know, I fancied at Cadenabbia that he | 


“he eee 
“Why should you always fancy it must 
soesmnsbeny else?” suid Feens. with a 


“Is itso very impossible to r 
that it should be poor little met? oo 
“No, not to-night,” answered Geordie, 
looking down admiringly on the glowing 
little gipsy beauty. “Fou were always the 
j ittle girl in the world; but 
to-n Tp dae the ation ae tonight 
are open only to-night,” 
said Feena saucily; “other le’s have 
been all the time.” sie 
Her brilliant dark eyes were dewy with 


“I'm awfully glad!" Geordie repeated. 
“I can’t tell you how glad, Fee. 

“Drummond isa tal fellow. That is 
why he has been so civil, I sup Tell 
me all] about it from the beginn ng,” draw- 
ing up a chair close to her. A love-story had 
& special charm for him just then. 

“Well, the beginning,” said Feena, play- 
ing nervously with her bracelet, “was at 
Cadenabbia. Then Christie—that is—you 
know her way.” 

“Christie's way?” interrupted Geordie, 
puzzled. 

“Yes; her way. Oh, you and papa are 
glamored, like the rest! You know nothing 
about Christie and her ways. Well, she 
came between—us.”’ 

‘*You are jealous, in fact, that is the Eng- 
lish of it,’’ laughed Geordie. 

“Yes, that is your English,” said Feena 
com ly. “Mine isthat Christie tried 
her nations on Sir Wilfrid, and I—I be- 
lieved she had succeeded. 

“T thought that I had been mistaken— 
that it was Christie after all. I fancied he 
was another victim, as blind as——” 

“My father and I?’’ Geordie finished the 
sentence. 

“Yes, and some more. I know all Chris- 
tie’s rh one by heart. I saw her go 
throug the whole gamut of her fascina- 
tions.”’ 

“And you retired from the liste?" said 
Geordie. 

*“*Yes; I ‘eft her a clear field.” 

“And won after all ?’’ 

“Don’t laugh about it,"’ said Feena, with 
a perilous quiver in her voice. “Then 
Lady Drummond asked us all to come here. 
I hated it! I cannot tell you how I hated 
%.”” 

“You good little thing!'’—stroking her 


white arm. ‘You came for me?” 
“Yes,’’ said Feena; “I came for you, 
dear.”’ 


“I wondered why you wereon your dig: 
nity at first,’’ said Geordie. “But you must 
have known long ago that it wasn’t Chris- 
tie.’’ 

“How could! tell? She might have 
played with him, and thrown him away 
when she was tired of him, and the game 
got serious. I have seen her do that sort of 
thing before,’’ returned Feena. 

“Poor Christie! I don’t believe a word 
of it!’ cried Geordie. ‘You woman are so 
viciously down on one another when——’”’ 

“When we are jealous,”’ interrupted 
Feena; ‘“‘and jealousy is the only possible 
sentiment between two women, from a 
masculine point of view—isn’t it?” 

“It is asentiment at least very possible,in 
the circuinstances in question,’’ said Geordie 
drily. 

“Well, I yy pane suppose,’’ admitted 
Feena; “but itis something else as well, 
Geordie.”’ 

‘*No doubt. 
is all right?’ 

“Yes, there never was fora moment any 
He would have told ime last year at the 
lakes what he told me to-day but for my 
own coldness. He thought I did not care,” 
said Feena, with sweet happy blushes. 

“So you misjudged Christie?" 

“Not at all; she would have prevented 
iny happiness—if she could. Not that she 
fe im particularly, but that she likes 
to conquer every mnale creature she meets 
with. She is insatiable.’ 

“Nonsense, Fee!’’ ~ 

Feena shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, we won't discussthe subject fur- 
ther. You wanted to know the whole story 
and I have told itto you. And now, dear 
old boy, about yours. 

“Can’t that come righttoo? You knowthe 
course of true love never did run smooth. 
It nay be only your little crooked bit now, 
and it may be gotover.” Feena was two 
happy not to be sanguine. 

¢ YI only knew who the other man is!" 
said Geordie, pulling savagely at his short 
moustache. 

“You couldn’t shoot him you know, even 
then,’’ said Feena. 

“No. I wish I could.” 

“Let me see,” said Feena, resting her 
dimpled chin in her hand and knitting her 
brows with anxious thought. ‘It is rather 
a hopeless affair, considering that your mut- 
ual acquaintance is rather limited. Ah!” 
with a start. 

Geordie had sprung up and was pacing to 
and fro. 

“‘What is it?’’ be exclaimed, coming close 
up to his sister. 

“T—it was only an idea,"’ answered Feena 
hesitating and turning away from Geordie’s 
eager look. 

“Give me the benefit of it,’’ said he 

“No, it is hardly worth while,”’ she an- 
swer . 

“At all events, you can let me judge of 
that. An idea is worth something. I 
haven't the ghost of one left a ae 
Geordie, rubbing bis forehead. 

But Feena remained silent. She shivered 
alittle esshe knelt dow’ before the fire, 
holding her handsto the blaze, aud keep 


And you are satisfied now it 





j ing ber face stil! in the siuuiow, 


ing-bel time ago.” 
rv , 
ever aed. fail me what meant 
justnow. Isit Drummond, r all?” 
“No, no!’ 
“Then who is it? Come, I shan’t go till 


poe pore wld me. What is the matter 
ee? If it isn’t Drummond, why should 


proof crowded on her mind, 
Feena felt, by a sure instinct, that she was 


‘Tell me,” insisted Geordie. 
‘You know,’ hesitated Feena,thus pressed. 
“Miss Verney has only just told that 


she knew Mr. Mervyn in Paria. ell, he 
is the hero of the hour’’—hu on her 
words at no sound from G behind her 


—— it ee that -4y had 7 oo 
o usintance, wou ve 
ry som edees of ha met him, when al 
the world istalking of him, and F us 
known to be his intimate friend. That 
would be sim natural, at all events. And 
to-day, when name was mentioned on 
the ice, I remember there was something in 
her manner, just a shade. 

“T hardly ht of it at the time, but, 
now that I look back, it was certainly pe- 
cullar. ‘ 

“I may be wrong,” cried Feena, shrink- 
ing from her own conclusion as the ominous 
silence behind her went to her heart. ‘It 
need not be——’” 

“Tt is,”’ daid Geordie, with a , at last. 
“What a fool I have been! I knew there 
was some attraction for Mervyn in Paris— 
he half confessed it. 

“I thonght that it was soine Frenchwo- 
man, and that she had thrown him over 
when he was in trouble. 

“But I see it all now. Of course she list- 
ened by the hour to my talk of him; and 
she cared only for me because I was his 
chum.” 

‘Poor old Geordie ! 
sym ized Feena. 

“You are ey sharp, Fee,’’ said Geor- 
die, with a ghost of a pale sinile; ‘“‘you have 
get to the bottom of it at once. Is it a fel- 
ate | has made you so wise? I 
sup it is." 

“I wish—I wish I could be all wrong just 
now,” returned Feena softly, resting: her 
head ayy | nst his arm as he stood. 
“She’’—with a little show of indignation —— 
“It is a shame, Geordie !’’ 

“She is not to blame,’’ Geordie interposed 
quickly. “Itis I who have been a blind 
idiot. I remember the day the news came 
of that affair in India. 

“There was a ge ys A here, and they 
were speaking of it. Old Colonel Lowndes 
dragged up the murder-story, and I flashed 
out and told them that old Mervyn was my 
best friend. 

“She was sitting just opposite me; she 
owe ine such a look—as if she thanked me 
or standing up for him. I got Drummond 
to introduce me afterwards, when we went 
up into the drawing-room. 

“*Your friend is a hero, 'she said, when we 
talked of hin n; and I thanked her. 
She was half orying. , 

“T thought she was a true woman, read 
to be touched by a splendid action like that 
—sympathetic and all the rest—and I think 
she is a noble creature all the same,’’ said 
poor Geordie. ‘She has been true to him 
through all. When the man’s confession 
came out, I weat to her and told her. She 
had shown so much interest, I thought, and 
I—I was glad of any excuse te be with her, 
I suppose,” he confessed simply. “I was 
awfully excited, and so was she. But I 
never guessed—— How should |?’ 

“No, how should you?" echoed Feena. 
“If you had been a woinan,you would have 
scented a rival long ago, but, being a man 
— Well, I think every canal reon 
ought to be labelled for the protection of 


It was hard on you," 


attachinent in Paris, and then came all that 
horrible affair, and no doubt her people In- 
terfered, and the thing was broken off. 
Now that it is clear——"’ Geordie stopped 
suddenly; he reinmembered the decisive “I 
shall never marry him.’’ ‘There is some- 


a perplexed tone. 

“Yes,” allowed Feena; ‘there is Christie. 
She has come between those two, as she 
caine between—us.”’ 

“Christie! By George, that is it! She has 
heard of Christie, and she is—"’ 

“Jealous,” #' Feena archily. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
2 ee 









THose of 
our read- 
ers who 
have not 
yetsent for 
a cake of 
The Frank 
allsSoap had better do so before the re- 
markably liberal offer is withdrawn. 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 






what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons must 
| net send for more than one cake, and when 
' sending for a cake must not send for any of 
their 
friends, the 
rule being 
that theone 
who wan 
‘the Soa 
sends for 











thing wrong about it,’’ he said presently, in | 


The | invert the barrel and burn under 





society.’’ 
“She is engaged. She denied it,"’ correct- | 
ed Geordie. “It imust be that there was an 





whodesire to aid in the introduction of | 


| seed vil, and thin gradual 





Maxine Vineoar. —In France when vin- 
is to be made clean barrels are rinsed 
old vinegar betore the new substance 

is patin. The rinsing is said to inake vine- 
ae about half the tline required without 
practice. 


For Burns.—The following is said to be 
an excellent remedy for burns: One ounce 
of pulverized borax, one —- of boiling 
wales, half ounce of pulverized alum. 
Shake up well and bottle. Wrapthe burn 
upin a sof linen and constantly wet 
with the solution. Do remove the linen 
until the burn is cured. 

peal Canuaia tan wokameaie ~~ 

e n for ng rry 
Ea burnt sienna, nixed in benzine 
or turpentine. Apply with a brush or 
aponge, let it stand 8 short time and 

ean off with acloth. It will be better to 
let it re:nain in this condition until the fol- 
lowing day before commencing to finish. 

O1L ON THE WaTERsS.—The ancient de- 
vice of pouring oil upon the troubled wa 
ters is to be revived. A Welehman has in- 
vented a piece of a us for the sinooth- 
ing of broken sea by means of oil, and a 
few days the contrivance was tried with 
considerable success, The oil was conveyed 
to the sea by means of a pipe about 200 yards 
long. The pumping soon took effect on a 
piece of rough water. The oil and 
rendered the surface of the harbor quite 
smooth over a large area. 

Cases oy Drowntno.—It may not be 

nerally known that, when a person is 

rowning, if he istaken by the arm from 
behind, between the elbow and shoulder,he 
cannot touch the person attempting to save 
him, and whatever struggles be may make 
will only assist the person holding him in 
keeping his head above water. A good 
swiminer can keep a inan thus above water 
foran hour. If seized anywhere else, the 
probability is that he will clutch the swim- 
mer,and perhaps,as is often the case both wil! 
be drowned. 

BRITISH GUN POW DER.—The British Gov- 
ernment has some very stringent rules re- 
garding the manufacture of gunpowder tor 
the public service. The char is to be 
made of dogwood and must be of the ut- 
most cleanliness, any trace of the bark be- 
ing considered an iimpurity sufficient to con- 
demn it. The wood inust also be cut in the 
spring, not that it is not just as good at any 
other time, but because when the sap is ris- 
ing the bark is easily removed and the wood 
is perfectly clean, while with wood cut later 
the process of separation involves the boil- 
ing of the wood or the shaving of the bark 
with a knife, and the wood itself decays 
much taster when stacked. 
—— << e 


| Farm and arden. 


GRass. —Grass pore on manured land 

ves a more nutritive fodder, richer (espoo- 
ally in albuminovids) than that grown upon 
unmanured or poorly manured ‘end. Bhe 
difference is sometiunes as great as 10 per 
cent. 


FATTENING Strock.—Cattle undergoing 
a fattening process, as well as those kept for 
the production of milk, should enjoy the 
greatest possible amount of rest. All violent 
exercise must be guarded inst, as it 
greatly increases the decomposition of tat. 

Pot-BounD PLANT#.— Such plants as 
abutilons, fuchsias and yeraniuins as have 
become pot-bound, and which it is desirable 
to winter over without growth, may be kept 
in the bouse at alo-v tomperature during the 
winter, remaining in the pots without any 
change until spring,and then be planted out 
if desired. 


Tur Wax PLANT.—Washing the leaves 
of the wax plant occasionally the very 
best treatinent for it. When washing, 
brushing with a soft brush about the axils 
of the leaves will teud to keep the plant free 
from msealy bugs, one of its insect enemies. 
When the plant counmences its growth we 
would supply it at once a week with weak 
manure water. 


MovaABLE PouLtRy Houses.—Movable 
poultry houses are small cabins, some with 
wooden floors three or four inches from the 
ground, and on small wheels. They are 
easily pushed about from place to place. 
Others have no floors or wheels, but are 
lifled by handles. These are specially 
adapted for yrass fields and suminer use. ft 
they are constantly moved the grass is 
greatly benefited by the droppings. 


OLv PoRK BARRELS.—Farmers are often 
at a loss how to clean an old pork barrel, 
making it fresh and sweet. Wehave seen 
the fullowing plan recommended: It ts 
simply to fill the tainted cask or barrel with 
fresh earth ; let it stand a couple of days, 
when this should be emptied out and more 
earth put in. After two or three days empty 
this out, and make assurance doubly sure, 
it some 
bits of cloth saturated with solutions of sul- 
plur brimstone. 


PAINT FOR BARNS.—A good cheap paint 
for barns and outhouses is inade as FF noone 
Put half a bushel of good lime in a clean 
barrel, and add sufficient water to inake a 
thin whitewash; stir it well with a flattened 


| stick until every luinp of lime is broken ups 


then add fift¥ pounds mineral paint, fitty 
sunds whiting, fifty pounds road dust, 
nely sifted ; inix toa thick paste with lin- 
M t the proper 
consistence with sweet buttermilk fresh 
from the churn. The covering —y | is 
improved by the additiua of a soft 
sep 
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(One copy one year.. now 
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Presenting the Bride! 


meets with unqualified praise, as we ex- 
pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. Itcertainiy should give satisfaction 
for it isemphatically the BEST, HANDSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER oOF- 
rekED. The illustration ina former muin- 
ber is calculated to mislead, as its appear- 
ance alongside of the original is quite disap- 
pointing. We said then the 
tion was one-fifth the size of 
Oleograph ; it was really one-cighth size 
only, asthe picture really covers over 500 
equare inches. 

Just think of it, dear reader—a $24 Photo 
Oleograph and Tht Post one year for & 
In estimating the value of this superb pic- 


illustra- 


ture, don't compare it in your mind with 
We 


to you, emphatically, such a work of art as» 


any chromo you have ever seen S24 
this was never before offered as a Premium 
Gift by any publishers in the world 

We mean every word we say about it: we 
guarantee it to be all we claim for it; we 
guarantee that you cannot buy it for B2 
anywhere , and as evidence of the trath of 
our statements, we want ut distinet/y under 
stood that any 
for Tue Post one year and the premium 
** Presenting the Bride,” dissatisfied with 


the premium may return it to us and we will 


subacriher who sends 


cancel hia subscription and return his money 


promptly. Is Nor THis * A SQuARE Or- 
FER?" 
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“PRESENTING THE BRIDE” ISONLY 
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2FOR A YEAR'SSUBSCRIPTION AND 


FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 


MIUM. 
Club subseribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premiiuin. 
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Subseribers desiring their address changed, will 
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THE SATURDAY 


SWEET HONE. 


It is really the Home which governs the | 


world, for it is there that those principles of 
conduct and action are imbibed ehich nren 
afterwards carry with thei into active life. 
There the character of man is formed; his 
education is built up; his notions of right 
and wrong are implanted; and his whole 
course in after life is determined, for good 
or for evil. The home is the crystal of so- 
ciety; it is the school of civilization; it is 
the centre round which the moral and so- 
cial world revolves 

The home power is the great power; and 
to develop this and to direct it aright ought 


to be the first aim of all true reformers. We | 


to make the 
while 
at the 
been 


are all reformers; we all wish 
world better, and to help it forward 
we live, sothat, when we lie down 
end of our lives our race may have 
wnnething the better for us. Some are 
working in one way; some in another, but 
to all we say, here is the beginning—the 
Home; not neglect this. Civilization 
really and truly begins at home 

And here we have a word for woman, 
who is the chief director of this home 
power. There are some who think, and 
who say, that women have not yet sufficient 
power, Itis not a power involving the 
most tremendous responsibilities, to have 
the formation of the characters of men and 
women, and the direction, for good or evil, 
of their entire moral nature? To 
committed to them almost the entire 
minion of home, through which the world 
is governed? To hold the universal heart 
To give the mind its first rise to 
that 
which leads to elevation of soul and gener 
osity of heart, to nobility of sentiment, and 
to purity of thought and action, or the con 
trary of all these’ Is not this a power far 
as law-makers, they could 
We keep 
power from woman; Nature has given it to 
her, and man cannot usurp it. She gov 
erns the world ‘‘with the whole power of a 


do 


wards virtue, to) implant disposition 


greater than 


ever hope to exercise ” cannot 


despot ; 

Woman imainly determines what the mo- 
ral atmosphere of the home shall be. By 
her good temper, suavity, and kindness, she 
Her 
greatest power is her gentleness—gentle 
ness, aided with firmness when required, 
woman is generally able to constrain even 
the most unruly natures to obedience and 
The mother almost invariably 


diffuses round her a spirit of love, 


subjection 


| gives the moral tone to the family; not end 
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THE camels set adrift in the Arizona des 
erts about twenty five years ago have great- 
ly increased in numbers, and have grown 
toa very large size. 
horses are frightened by them = are 


The Indians whose 
captur 
ing these camels and selling them to menag 
eries for trifling sums 
sign 


- 


ProrvLeE who subscriptions should 
understand that the Supreme Court decides 
they must be paid. It in the 


court below, that, relying on the subserip 


Was shown 


tions which were over 312,000, certain ad 
ditions and repairs Were made on the build 
und this was 
not admitted as assuming a liability or ex 
pending money by the Des Moines Univer 


sity on the faith of the subseri-tions, and 


| the jury gave a verdict for one Livingston, 


| presiding Judge ruled that such a 


the subscriber. The Supreme Court says 
the exclusion of testimony showing the ex 
penditure of money on the faith of the sub 
would con 
stitute a consideration sufficient: to support 
the subscription. The back 
for correction in accordance with this ruling. 


scription Was an error, as that 
cause Was sent 


In a libel suit in San Francisco, growing 
out of the Chronicle's accusation that the 
Bulletin sold its editorial influence to the 
Central Pacific Railroad for $30,000, the 
charge 
was not libelous. “‘Is it morally or legally 
wrong for a person to advocate project, 
matter, or claim, for pecuniary or valuable 
consideration 7’ his Honor asked, and he 
then proceeded to answer the question in 
the negative. ‘Talent is as much the capi 
tal of the advocate, the lawyer, and the 
editor, as anerchandise is of the merchant, 
he has as much right tosell his talents as the 
merchant his merchandise. The lawyer, the 


u 


have | 


EVENING POST. 








te 





minister, the parliamentary sdvocate, the 
lecturer, the author, sells his talent, and he 
| is not the less respected for so doing. The 
greater his learning, industry and elo- 
quence, and the esteem in which he is held, 
the greater his pecuniary compensation. It 
seems to me that itis no more libelous to 
accuse one of selling for gain the support 
‘and advocacy of his newspaper than 
| would be to accuse the merchant of selling 
for gain his merchandise.”’ 

Tue Empress Eugenie, five-and-twenty 
years ago counted one of the handsomest 
women in Europe, is said to be badly bro- 
kendown. Though still young enough in 
years, the once rich and glossy nut-brown 
tresses are faded white by grief and reverse 
of fortune. The transparent beauty of form 
is spoiled, the frame curved and wasted. 
Latterly her health has been fast tailing, 
and the gloom which fell upon her life after 
the fatality in South Africa rises at longer 
intervals, so that she remains for days con- 
fined in her chamber. The accidental fal) 
on the stairsin her new house still further 
shook the weakened nerves, 
no bodily injury to speak of was sustained, 
her health has suffered a great deal since. 
The constant visits from members of the 
royal family of England are among the 
greatest comforts the lonely and exiled 
sovereign possesses. 


ing the Parisian Electrical Congress, pa- 





trons of the drama will henceforth be able 
to see as well as hear their favorite operatic 
| and histrionic artists without moving a yard 

from home. The apparatus Consists of a 
commanding the stage of some theatre, and 
connected by an electric wire with a dimin- 
glass plate, which may be 
in the panel of a private 
from the 


ulive white 
framed 
drawing-room, however distant 
play house in question. Total darkness 
having been obtained in «a room furnished 
“with a dioscope, a perfect: picture of the 
stage, its scenery, actors, etc., faithful in 
color, and absolutely reproducing the whole 
performance, will become visible upon the 
surface of the glass plate. 
by a telephone communicating with the 
theatre, the dioscope will therefore enable 
its owner to spend his evening at the opera 


and = set 


in dressing gown and slippers, seated at 
home in an easy chair. 
Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has ad- 


dressed a circular letter to the clergy and 
laity of England, suggesting that it ought 
to be a matter of interest to the church to 
assist the great stream of British emigrants, 
who, tothe number of about two hundred 
thousand, yearly leave the ports of Great 
Britain for the United States or British col- 


onies. He suggests an organized effort to 





telling intending emigrants in his parish 
What the most suitable fields of emigration 
are, What are the special advantages of each, 
and of helping them when they really emi 
grate. The idea is an admirable one, espe- 
cially if the clergymen and laity who accept 
it will but tell the whole truthand give pro- 
posing ciigrants the advantage of knowing 
pall they may of the United States, no less 
} than British What 
rather fear would be a clerical tendency to 
try and bias emigration toward British pos- 
sessions, and away from the United States, 
and this would not be tair to the emigrant. 
He should Know all that was to be 
every English-speaking community where 


colonies. we 


is no doubt that the United States have some 
of the heaviest advantages in their favor. 
PHYSICAL €Xercise in some 
manner is a duty we owe not merely to our 
bodies, but to our whole nature. It will vi 


talize the blood, quicken the energies, give 


systematic 





and although | 


By aid of the dioscope, an ingenious in- | 
| strument brought to the public notice dur- 


Supplemented | 


vive every parish clergyman the means of 


should | 


is unladylike, ora boy that it is unmanly. 
On the contrary such sports should receive 
our most thorough respect and most carefy) 
sympathy. Not to shorten, but to prolong 
the time during which they may be suf. 
fered to promote health and happiness 
should be our aim, and when the taste for 


_ them declines, our effort should be to re. 


it | 
| never to sink into physical inaction our. 





place them by more congenial exercise, by; 


selves, or to countenance it in any one over 
whom we exert an influence. 


Dvurgine the trial of a Commonwealth case 
at the late term of the Perry county Court 
the attention of Judge Barnett was directed, 
by an incident transpiring in the trial, to 
the too commen practice of brow-beating 
witnesses by attorneys. The Judge availed 
himself of the opportunity, and gave ex- 
pression to his sentiments regarding the 
practice in a dignified yet forcible manner. 
Witnesses did not come on the stand at their 


' own option, he said, but in compliance with 





small ‘‘objective’’ lens, fixed in a position | 


/soned bullets during the late war. 





said for | 


there is still large breathing room, and there | 


the mandate of the law. The majority of 
them know little or nothing of the usages or 
practices in the court-room, and are, for the 
most part, in an entirely new position, con- 
sequently they are frequently embarrassed 
when confronted by attorneys who have 
spent years in court. They should be 
treated in a gentlemanly why, and not con- 
fused by innuendo or harshness. They will 
give their information as intelligently as 
they can, provided they are given opportu 
nity and encouragement; and further, that 
they have not the means of defending them- 
selves from the wordy assaults of lawyers 
that they have of protecting their rights in 
every-day life. He then read the rule of the 
Court governing the examination ot wit- 
nesses, and requested that it be observed. 


A Frenca chemist named Gros has 
made a discovery which acquits both France 
und Germany of the charge brought by 
“ach against the other of having used poi- 
This 
horrid accusation has been defended by the 
surgeons on both sides, who have persisted 
in declaring that poison was present in 
many wounds which they treated, in suffi- 
cient quantities to baffle their skill. M. 
Giros traces the poison, not to delibrate hu- 
man contrivance, but to the breech-loaders 
of the period. The kindling of the gun- 
powder, he says, developed in the sides of 
barrel a small quantity of prussic acid which 
was imbibed by the ball during its rapid 
transit, and this fearful poison was conse- 
quently lodged in the wounds of many a 
luckless Frenchman and German. Hence 
the reason why it was so often found to be 
difficult, or even impossible, to heal even 
slight wounds, and the doctors on both sides 
were justified in their declaration that poi- 
son was present. The fact that similar poi- 
soning of the wounded did not occur for- 
merly was due, says M. Gros, to the paper 
used, which absorbed the small particles of 
poison and regularly cleansed the barrel 
of the gun. 

A NEw fashion, of which many leaders 
of society speak as likely to prevail, is the 
so-called uniform toilette for ladies. Al 
ready the idea has been ‘aired"’ at several 
great entertainments, and it is said that the 
Queen of Italy is responsible for the change. 
When the Queen was at Vienna a special 
ball was given in her honor, at- which all 
the Viennese ladies appeared in white, em- 
ulating the hue of the daisy, or marguerite, 
after which the Queen is named. Queen 
Marguerita herself was attired in white 
satin trimmed with silver gauze and be- 


flowered with exquisite gardenias, the effect 


firmness to the nerves, and lay a foundation | 


upon which we may build a wholesome and 


successful life. Especially should care be 
taken not todiscourage the young in their 
natural fondness for physical 
Many boys and girls have relinquished 
sports eminently fitted to invigorate and 
strengthen them, and which they thorough- 
ly enjoyed, because of the slighting — re- 
marks of their elders and from fear of being 
thought childish. We cannot estimate the 


exercise. 


evil Consequences that may follow when we | 


persuade u young girl that good, hard play 


of the whole being enhanced by the splen- 
dor of her pearl necklace, King Humbert’s 
latest gift. When the Queen returned to 
Italy and gave a ball, she let the invited la- 
dies know that they were expected to ap- 
pear in white. The Roman ladies were not 
backward, of course, and appeared in gor- 
geous white costumes, in most cases €n- 
livened wijh stars or daisies in diamonds. 
Since then, at several receptions held in 
Paris, notifications have been given out with 
the invitations that ladies were to appear in 
certain shades of color. The fashion, of 
course, affords play tothe wildest extrava- 
gance, each woman being anxious to make 
an effect in the startling combinations and 
contrasts of materials, but to the ordinary 
observer it is by no means attractive, aud 
uniformly becomes monvtonous. 
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When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came the little blue-eyed one— 
All tremblingly it came. 

And, standing at the Father‘s feet, 
And gazing in his face, 

It said, with weak and timid mien, 
Yet with a quiet grace, . 

‘*‘Dear God, the name Thou gavest me 
Alas! I have forgot.’’ 

The Father kindly smiled on her, 
And said, ‘‘Forget-me-not."’ 


Edged Tools. 


ISS TABITHA TUNSTALL was ac- 
customed to say that she always had 
| ber own way. She was also given to 
enunciate the principle that the effectual 
method ‘or our Own Way was to 
take it—and she took hers, she would add. 
Not one of her friends but would have sub- 
acribed to the latter clause of her statement; 
therefore was it likely that this successful 
despot was going to be baulked in the dear- 
est object of her life, her fondest aim, by a 
air of foolish young people? Yet the fool- 
ish young people intended to disappoint 
her. Most hapless delusion! 

Miss Tabitha Tunstall had arran the 
destinies, and, let us in justice add, when 
need be, naterially assisted in the settling 
in lite of a large number of youthful rela- 
tives, but her supremacy in chief was re- 
served for her nephew, Herbert Tunstall, 
who lived at the Manor, farming a little, 
and hunting, fishing, and shooting a great 
deal; Miss Tabitha’s design being that he 
should succeed her at — Manor, 
when she should be laid to rest. Her plans 
for him probably never reached further than 
this until an Se prs event suggested a 
new and delightful combination. 

This opportune occurrence was the charge 
of the daughter of a much-loved friend of 
her youth, a widow, who had lately died in 
Jamaica, commending her helpless daugh- 
ter to Miss Tunstall’s faithful affection. 

Miss Tabitha went to Southampton to 
ineet the girl, Mildred Neil by name, took 
an immense liking to her on the spot, and 
instantaneously conceived the scheme of 
marrying her to her nephew. 

She brought her home, gave the young 
people one week in which to become ac- 
quainted, and then forthwith announced to 
each what she —— of them. 

Herbert Tunstall oa an opportunity 
of speaking to Miss Neil upon the self-same 
day, and towards evening he observed the 
young lady seated alone upon a rustic seat 
in the garden. He at once crossed the lawn 
and seated himself beside her. 

“T imagine that my aunt has told you, 
Miss Neil, of the hopes she entertains con- 
cerning you and miyself,’’ he said, with 
slow gentleness and care; then calmly 
awaited a reply. 

Mildred Mell wen a handsome girl of the 
brunette type ; swift to feel, her face was a 
mirror for the representation of her eimo- 
tions; and Mr. Tunstall now read his ans- 
wer in the angry spark that flew to her eye, 
in the crimson flush that shot across her 
cheek before her tongue could utter a word 
of her indignation. 

“I am astonished at your speaking to me 
on the matter, Mr. Tunstall; you must be 
aware how worse than useless it is.’’ 

“But it is necessary that I should speak 
to you, Miss Neil.’’ 

“Mr. Tunstall, it is impossible that I 
should ever regard you in any other light 
than asa friend.” 

“Miss Neil, deep and sincere as my re- 
spect for you must be, I have not the slight- 
est wish that you should regard me in any 
other light; still——” 

“In plain words,” cried the girl, inter- 

rupting him, “I do not want to marry 
you!" 
_ “In plain words,” echoed he, with a dif- 
ferent inflection, “I do not want to marry 
Vou. 

Upon 








that unflattering assertion Miss 


Neil looked up in surprise ; and, their eyes | 


ineeting, they both purst out laughing at 
the absurd nature of the dispute. 
“Then why—why talk upon a subject 


that is so very—very,’""—the young lady | 


hesitated for a moment for a word to ex- 
whe ed sentiments—‘‘so very disagreea- 

Me ? 

‘Miss Neil, you have declareu your in- 
difference towards me, and thereby of 
course thrown ime into the depths of des- 
pair and humiliation; will you now go fur- 
ther, and in strict confidence make a full 
contession—do you love anybody else ?”’ 

Mildred Noll thought for a moment, 
wondering whether an incipient fondness 
fora certain young curate, rn of unlim- 
ited flirtation upon his side, might be digni- 
fed by the name of the grand on; 
but concluded to the contrary. “N—no,” 
she said at length, lamely. 

“chat ‘no’ came too hesitatingly to es- 
tablish perfect innocence,” commented the 


young tnan, laughing. “I am going to set 
You an example of candor by pleading 
guilty. I amen to a young lady, a 


clergyinan’s daughter in the neighborhood; 


and T want your help, Miss Neil.”’ 

“This is interesting,” said the girl, sitting 
up and looking at him with attention, quite 
ready tor a little romance, so that she was 
not expected to take the part of heroine. 

“My aunt does not smile upon my 
choice.”’ 

“She is aware then ot your engagement?” 
_ “Not exactly aware of an engagement ex- 
isting, but she sus 
The is she w 


day when Mary was— 


was——— 
“Yes. I am attending,” said Miss Neil, 
with demureness. 


“Was what?” 


the state of things. | 


ked into the room one| “Do not enter the park—wait for me; I) 











“As we were talking earnestly," said the 
Ps heel, wit polgabie untruth. 
recisely; a ersa woul 
= eriminate + ans —_ sof 
“Well, I might have been holding her 
hand,” Mr. Tunstall amend 
aa = nded, with more 


; it was uncomforta- 
ble, especially for Mary. But she will get 
over her prejudice after a while. She can- 
not fail to do so—you shal! see M ,»” cried 
the lover, enth ly. “A for the 
present, to gain time for k unt Tabitha’s un- 
A pone: prejudice to = u will not 
a 
: a aepearing. you and I, to fall into 
‘Our appearing to fall i ishes. 
W hat do you jw Be r” =e 
“Why,” he answered, laughing, “b 
each of us Laer yey Ly be diligently cul 


vating a rd for the other." 
“Im le !"’ exclaimed the girl, with a 
faint blush. “And it would not right.” 


“I don’t know about its being right, but 
it is necessary. You have not the experi- 
ence of Aunt Tabitha that I have; she is 
quite capable of sending for a ring and a 
ay and having us married upon the 
spot, if we showed any symptoms of insub- 
ordination.” 

Mildred locked impressed by this terri- 
ble picture, as Mr. ‘Tunstall intended she 
should be. 

“As you like, though,” he resumed. “I 
am sure," with an ironical bow, “I ought 
to feel more than resigned." 

“But I should not feel at all resigned,” 
suid Miss Neil, quickly. 

“*You will be safe then only in the way I 
suggest: and certainly our one chance of a 
quiet lite lies in letting Aunt Tabitha sup- 

that we are falling into her views.”’ 

“Will not such a course at all events be 
rather—awkward ?"’ suggested the ypung 
lady, her feminine mind foresteing embar- 
rassiments. 

“On the contrary, I think it will be ex- 
tremel ee 

Had Mildred Neil been older, she would 
probably neither have consented to the ar- 
rangement nor have found any fun therein, 
but as it was, her youth and innocence 
helping her, their assumed characters be- 
came a sourceof immense amusement to 
Mildred and to Herbert. 

After dinner, before her cup of tea and 
pe of backgainmon, Miss Tabitha, with 
rer cap well on one side, would ostenta- 
tiously settle herself for a nap, telling the 
young — they might talk what non- 
sense they pleased, she was not going to 
listen, and in fact she was growing rather 
hard of hearing. 

Upon which Herbert would saunter off 
to the remote regionsof the piano, saving: 

“Come and practice that duet, Mildred : 
you are aware how important it is that our 
voices should get into ary harmony.”’ 

Or Miss Neil would bid Mr. Tunstall 
wind her wools. “It is your duty to attend 
upon me, you know. I must get you into 
domestic training.”” And the discipline 
would occupy so much time that it was clear 
Herbert Tunstall stood in great need of 
the lesson. 

The amount of practice which they had 
no doubt accounted for it; but it was as- 
tonishing how well these amateurs soon 
came to play their parts. 

Any outsider watching that duet-study 
carried on in the solitudes of the far end 
of the drawing-rooin would have said that 
it was genuine interest which was kindling 
in Mildred’s dark eyes; that it was some 
feeling near akin to love which was thril- 
ling in bis tones and lending warmth to his 
words. 

But of course the performers knew dif- 
ferently; they were well aware that it was 


al her to their credit. 

Miss Neil was naturaliy anxious to be- 
hold the girl, the true beloved, for whoin 
she stood proxy, but for some time after 
her own arrival at Staineley, Miss Cubison 
was absent upon a visit. At length, how- 
| ever, her curiosity was gratified. 

One bright autumn afternoon, as Her- 
| bert Tunstall and she were returning trot 
their ride, they met a young lady in one 
| of the lanes about Staineley. 

She was walking slowly, and, mild 
though the day was, Miss Neil noticed that 
| she was enveloped in furs, while in her 
| hand she carried a smal! basket. 

“Here comes a good little district visitor,’ 
_ cried Mildred. 








all part of an excellent jest, and the sem- | 
blance of reality that their acting wore was | 


riedly, and turned to greet Herbert with a 
flush of guilt upon her cheek, but with a 
— of pure unmixed pleasure upon her 
ov’ ps. 
“Well,”’ he ejaculated in a tone of inter- 
ng her sunile with one of 
equal brilliancy on his own face, as be rode 
up to her side. 

‘*You’ve not taken more than your ten 
minutes,” she said, in her confusion stating 
the very fact that she had hastened to con- 
ceal, that of her having marked the length 
of time he had been gone. 

_— rt La nae oI pee ~ + © den 
under a scarcity of ideas, but after a ht- 
ly cenbanvemed use, he brought out the 
information: “Mary Is not very well; she 
took cold at the house where she has been 
staying. They have a fashion there of walk- 
“—— the garden of an evening.” 

h! a month or two ago how quick Mr. 
Tunstall would have been to have noticed 
the consciousness in Mary Cubison's man- 
ner when she spoke of those evening walks, 
and how that embarrassinent deepened in- 
> oy confusion, upon his carelessly 
ch ng er for her neglect of her delicate 
health! How her blushes and stammering 
excuses would have set his hot blood on 
tire with —- suspicions eight or ten 
weeks back; and now, now they pass un- 
observed. 

“Forthwith any quantity of lover's rhap- 
sodies for my entertainment!"’ exclaimed 
Miss Neil to herself. Aloud she remarked, 
“Miss Cubison does not look very strong. 

“No, she is far from robust,”’ said Tun- 
stall, with alinost a sense of discontent as 
the contrast between her o lization and 
the generous vitality of Mildred Neil's na 
ture was forced upon him. “It ins to 
grow dark already ; winter is creeping on 
us,’’ he added, and with that the subject of 
Miss Cubison was dismissed, as though of 
no interest. 

Time glided smoothly along until the 
fiteenth of December, when the annual 
subscription ball of Tarnford, the neighbor- 
ing market town, was to take place. 

Bis event taken alone was not a very re- 
but this 


markable occurrence, particular 


“ball was to have a special distinguishing 


feature. 

It was to be graced by the presence of 
Miss Tabitha Tunstall, who was going, she 
said, to takecare of Mildred Neil. Mildred 
Neil was delighted, only feeling a little 
anxiety in addition as to her chaperon’s 
apparel. 

Miss Tabitha’s ordinary garb was a dress 





nificent in rich brocade and priceless old 
tlace, while a and feathers crow ned 
head with precision ; at 
least that was its proud position for the 
—— the length of time that it would 
pee was a question for the future to 
solve. 

Miss Tabitha, as pleased as any girl at the 
com anges ane kissed Mildred's 
ua 

“You area ure; noone will look at 
me beside you,” cried Mildred, surveying 
yh a “But where are your gloves, 

“Gloves! what do I want with gloves? | 
am not going into the cold to get iny hands 
chilled, or into the sun to scorch them.” 

“It will look curious,”" mid Mildred, 
with a little mournful shake of the head, 
as she lifted the members in question with 
her own small hands. “Do put on a pair 
of gloves!" she finished, pleadingly. 

“No, I shall not; my are as they 
were made,’’ said Miss Tabitha, with deter- 
mination. 

“No, aunt," sald young Tunstall, laugh- 
ing,-*‘they are not. They are as you have 
made thein with a lot of weed-spudding 
and calt-feeding, and Heaven knows what 
besides,"’ 

“And ff they show that they have done a 
little honest work—’''Miss Tabitha was be- 
ginning warmly, when Mildred'’s soft 
voice struck in. 

“They are beautiful hands; for they are 
always ron 2 serve and to help,"’ cried 
the girl, and she stooped hastily, and, with 
a pretty, natural gesture of reverence, 
pressed her fresh young lips upon the stiff 
old fingers, which she yet held in hers. 
“They are useful, kind, true, lovely hands, 
and she shall go with thei as she likes,"’ 
Mildred ended, and Joosing her clasp, she 
stepped back to her former position beside 
the blazing hall-fire. 

“There, there! Run away t Parker, 
and get mea pair of gloves, blue, green, 
red, yellow, anything you like !"' exclaimed 
Miss Tabitha, brushing a tear from her 
eyes. “I declare you young people are 
making a perfect fool of ine in my ola age ; 
I shall not have a will of iny own soon.” 

“You need not be a.armed—that day is 
not very near,’’ said her nephew with a 
laugh. 

The gloves brought and «assumed, the 
carriage wasordered round, ws the tine was 

etting on to ten o'clock, and they had a 
drive of four miles before them. 

“You will give ine the next two dances,"’ 
said Tunstall possessing hinmelf at once of 
Mildred’s card, upon their arrival at the 
Assembly Rooma, and coolly writing down 
his name in accordance. 

“You may have the first, but not the sec- 
ond,”’ Miss Neil replied, in her turn taking 
out her pencil and drawing it through oue 
of his autographs, 

“Well, then, when tnay I have another "’ 

“Any one that you choose towards the 
end of the evening.”’ 

“The eighth then," said he with an air of 
resignation; **) hope that will satisfy you." 

“No, but there is the sixteenth, a waltz; 


yon mnay put your name down for that, if 


of brown holland in summer, and linsey- | 
woolsey in winter, the skirt made of a con-— 


venient length to “clear the ground,"’ ac- 
cording to Miss Tabitha's own report. 
It did clear the ground; it likewise 
cleared the topsof her boots, when that 
lady walked after her energetic fashion. 


Out of doors she invariably carried in one | 


hand a stout umbrella, which served many 
useful purposes, notably to prod up weeds 
as she peraimbulated her domains, to give 
force to her remarks, and to thrust away 
her pet animals when they became too de- 
monstrative in their affection. 

Her grey hair was #till abundant; but it 
was her custom to wear a lace cap, which 


| always inclined with shameful favor to one 


“That is Mary Cubison,” said Mr. Tun- | 


stall, and he sprang from his horse. 

After himself yreeting the girl, he 
brought her up and introduced her to Miss 
Neil, who observed with a quick throb of 
yleasure, for which she would have found 


_— 


| the rival whorn she had been picturing asa 
species of goddess. 

people best described by the word inoffen- 

| sive. Inoffensive in speech, look, manner, 
mind, and character, Mary Cubison was 

| absolutely without a salient point. 

After afew minutes chat, during which 


ant, Mr. Tunstall pent over towards Mil- 

dred, sa : 

os f you on't mind, I will see Miss Cubi- 

| gon home.”’ 

| “Of course I don't mind; pray do so,” 
was the answer; but for her life the speaker 
could not have kept a certain coldness out 


of her tones. 


will not be ten minutes,’’ Hegpert whis- 
pered eagerly in return. 


_ “Ten minutes, | suppose that meowus ball 





>it hard to account, the ordinary nature of 


Miss Cubison was truly one of those | 


ear or the other; a high linen collar buck- 
lered her throat, beneath which a oolored 
ribbon was knotted, and the probabilities 
were that the tie she had worn the previous 
day was hanging id!'y down her back; so 
that in time quite a “bunch of ribbon” — 
not “blue,” but of all the collars of the 
rainbow—would be in suspension there. 

When Mildred Neil tirst came to the Ma- 
nor she made an attempt to rectify some of 
these harmless little peculiarities. ‘Aunt 
Tabitha,’’—under Miss ‘Tabitha’s orders she 
had so called her from the beginning— 
“Aunt Tabitha, your cap is allon one side, 
let ime put it right,’ Mildred would say, 
leaning over in affectionate readiness, 

“No, my dear, thank you; IT must have 
given it a knock; bye-and-bye it will get 
one on the other side, and then it will be 
straight.’’ 

“Aunt Tabitha, the tie you wore yester- 
day is stil) Sastened to your collar, I will 
take it off.” 

“No, my dear, thank you; it will come in 
handy for to-morrow.” 

Now it was impossible to conjecture what 
a lady with such independent views might 


| consider to be appropriate ball-going oo-- 


| the young ladies had decided with perfect | 
unanimity of opinion that the afternoon | 
was bright, the autumn a mild one, and | 
the lanes about Staineley muddy but pleas- | 


tuine. 

When the subject was first broached, 
Mildred had inquired point blank of what 
her attire for the oceasion vas to consist, 
but Miss Tabitha had declined w satisfy 
her curiosity. 

Therefore, although no weaker-minded 
than the bulk of mankind, it was not with- 
out a certain feeling of trepidation that 
Herbert and Mildred awaited her appear- 
ance upon the iinportant —_ 

Both ready early, thev had been some 
tine in the hall when at length Miss ‘Ta- 
bitha’s brisk step was heard descending the 


| stairs. 


“On, you dear beauty!" exclaimed Mil- 
dred, running forward to the foot of the 
Staircase to meet her—and her ecstasy was 
nut unjustified, for Miss ‘Tabith. was mag- 


you like. 

Their first dance over, the pair were 
standing beside Miss Tabitha, when she 
said eadacaty, addressing Herbert: “Who 
is the stranger with vour friend, Miss Cub- 
sn? He is a great deal better looking than 


| vou are, Herbert,”’ she added with appar- 


| soon as they were alone. 


ent incousequence, but Mr. Tunstall per- 
ceived the significance of the concluding 
remark. : 

“T do not see the Apollo, Aunt, but why 
do you ask 7’ 

‘Because they are lovers; that is all.” 

“Impossible { exclaimed Herbert, with 
at keen teeling of annoyance at the remark, 
for which he would have found it dificult to 
account. ‘You are making a mistake. 

“No mistake; I have a foolish enough 
pair of lovers always before my eyes for 
ine to know the signs now."' 

Mildred and Herbert both looking up 
startled, their glances met, but at once san 
agnin quietly to the ground. 

A deep tlush spread itself over her face, 
as she turned her head away; Herbert Tun- 
stall was scarcely less confused than she 
was; but the music striking up at that me 
ment, to escape Miss Tabitha’s keen vision, 
he passed his arm round Mildred's waist, 
and whirled her off in the dance; Miss Ta- 
bitha looking after them with a curious ex- 
pression. ‘They hal scarcely, however, 
made two circles of the room when Herbert 
drew his companion ouc into the corridor, 
which had been decorated and furnished 
with seats for the occasion. 

“Itis the truth,’ he said abruptly, as 
“You are dearer 
than life tome. Mildred, I love you.” 

Mildred Neil gave one frightened glance 
up into his tace; then made answer with 
deliberatton, but her voice had an old 


| quiver in it the while she spoke. 


“Of course!" said she, viving a little un- 
easy laugh. “But we are alone now, so we 
can lay aside our parts.”’ 

“Would to Heaven that we had never 
assumed them!’ was Tunstall’s ery, ail 
Mildred’s heart with «a groan answered 
*Aimen.”’ 

“We have played out the play in earnest 
enough,” he resumed. “So far as I am 
concerned, it has been plavad out in most 
dolorous earnest, My darling, iny darling, 
I love you si 

“Stay, not another word!" exclaimed 
Mildred, arresting him yet more peremp- ° 
torily by laying her hand upon his arin. 
Then turning round, her young face light- 
ed by noble feeling, and with her eyes full 
upon his, she cried courageously: ‘And 
suppose we have played out the play in do- 
lorous earnest, and made shipwreck of our 
happiness, our happiness only. What 
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derbert Tunstall gave ber one long look, 
a» she stood there. 

Her slight girlish figure was robed in its 
ball-room frippery of tulle and laces, a 
slender chain of gold and pearls encircled 


her soft throat, and white jasmnine blossoms | 


wreathed ber hair; but immutability of 
, & steadfast cleaving w what she 


pu 
would esteein the right, were w be traced | 


in the bearing of the queenly head, in the 
earnestness of the dark eyes, in the frm 
lines of the sweet mouth. 


| 


ee 
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The decorous daughter of their deoorous 
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rish priest! the thing was unparalleled. 
t cnaned out after that the mnatch had been 
opposed by ber father ; 
many another timid nature, had done a 
more d rate deed than a bolder spirit 


| might have attempted, and solved ail her 
difficulties and entanglements by quietly | 


going off with her lover and getting war- 


| ried secretly in London. 


In absolute silence they returned to the | 
ball-room, a stormy sea of mixed emotions | 


surging in his breast; and her face, now 
that the glow of passion had died out of it, 
looking weary aud mournful. 

At Miss Neil's desire he conducted her 
to Minas Tabitha, and he then withdrew to 
seek solitude wherein to compose his mind 
after the events of the past half-hour. 

A steady pacing in the oool night air with- 
out the buildin ALad atranquilliging effect, 
and when he felt be could again bear the 
eves of his fellow-creatures, he reentered 
the room. 

There the first object which greeted his 


| 
eyes did more t) steal his heart and brace 
4 | nine days’ wonder will call forth.” 


his nerves than all his contemplation of the 
solemn stars, or the fanning of the night 
breczes on his heated brow. 

The spectacle, that administered so po- 
tent a moral tonic, was the sight of Mins 
Neil circling round, aniinated and gay, with 
a young Officer of their acquaintance, to the 
strains of a delicious waltz. 

“The levity! the heartlessnesa of wo- 
men,’ muttered Tunstall, between his set 
teeth. 

But if jealousy and anger had not blinded 
his eyes, he must have seen how the quick 
step Ragged exnetinen, and how the light 
only flashed at intervals into the face that 
used to be so bright with Innocent galety. 
To prove \ this dinty-hearted young lady 
that other peopic could be as indifferent, he 
marohed off to find Miss Cubison, upon 
whom apparently he commenced to lavish 
great tenderness of imanner, and upon 
who, in reality, he was venting his jeal- 
ousanger in a quarrel. 

“Mary, who is that fellow who has been 
dancing with you?" 

“T have been dancing with a good many 
‘fellows,’ from Lord Merritt downwards.” 
Miss Cubison answered demurely. 

“Nonsense! Who is that stranger, oon- 
foundedly good looking, and as tall as a 
church steeple 7" 

“Perhaps you mean ty cousin,” she said, 
stealing a timid glance up into his cloudy 
fnoe 


“Oh, he is a cousin, Is he? Then all I can 
aav is, family affection is not wanting.”’ 

Miss Cubison's regard for her relatives 
apparently did not extend to a partiality 
tor talking about them, for she inade no re- 
ply to the remark. 

“Hlow is it I never heard of this cousin 
before?" Tunstall resumed, after a pause. 

“T only met him—that is to say, I was 
visiting at his house, my uncle's, the other 
day, when I was away, she said, shifting 
her light blue eyes from bis stern counten- 
anoe to the chalked floor. 

“Well, you established a pretty good un- 
derstanding with him,’ said Tunstall drily; 





| 
| 
| 
| 





lot superior wisdom. 


adding suvagely, “Everybody in the room | 


has been passing remarks upon you."’ 

To dispose of a yrievance inust have been 
M iss Sabine poliey, forshe now bazarded 
the sugyestion, “Of course, IT imust like 
your devotion to Miss Neil.”’ 

“Miss Neill Nonsense! You know what 
my aunt is," said Tunstall—a remark 


which he would have found adiMeulty in 


explaining. 

“Do vou Wish lo sit out the whole dance ?"’ 
asked Miss Cubison the next moment, lad 
of peace at any price. “The wusie will 
cease directly.” 

* - . * . 

“Aunt Tabitha, | have a piece of news 
for you,’ said Mildred a , 
were driving hoine, and she startled that 


respectable elderly lady out of the nap she | ; 
| the 


had been taking in the corner of the car- 
riage. 


“Yes, what is it?’ asked Miss ‘Tabitha, 


enivy, as they | 


sitting very bolt upright, and pushing ber | 


cap rather more athwart than it had been 


previously in her effort to look wide awake, | 


“Well, vou won't be offended, aunt; but 
you know T have been adked, and Tam go- 
Ing to spend Christuis at Unele Foster’s,"’ 
sald tne yirl gently, buat firmly. 

“Indeed you won't! was Miss Tabitha’s 
sole comment, and muttering something 


about such unboly hours, she relapsed 
back inte the carriage corner and soumoe- 
lence. 


And to that resolution Miss Tabitha held, 
with even more than her accustomed ten- 
acity ; #o that Mildred was obliged to give 
way, and remain in’ Herbert Tunstall’s 
presence. e 

Far, though, from peril lurking in this 
circuinstance, the distance at which Mil- 
dred so sedulousivy kept Tunstall, and the 
gentle unvaryving coldness with which she 
treated him, oniyv the more convinced him 
o° the utter hopelessness of his) position ; 
and their residence under one roof finally 
effected a greater separation between the 
twothan any extent of distance could have 
done. 

It was as well that Miss Neil's scheme of 
departure from: Staincley had been frus- 
trated ; for the villaxse of Staineley was not 

ble of wiany Setmstions, and = that 
Christimastide it was turnisied with such a 
sensation us it head never been supplied 
with furee ; providing an azreeable scandal 
for the leisure of the holidays. The occur- 
rence that electrified the whole parish was 


eed a startling eveut—nothing less , 


in very d 
than the elopeinent vf Miss Mary Cubison 
with ber cousin. 


| 


Probably no one knew more of the mat- 
ter than Herbert Tunstall, tw whom the 
bride wrote a ermertts letter of explan- 
ation, in which she 


and Mar ’ like | 


begged his pardon for | 


her deception, and apologized tor breaking | 


her engagement with him, much as though 


she had been excusing herseif from a, 


promise to practice archery for an afternoon 
or share an bour's ride. 

Mr. 
Neil, who, however, declined to read it. 
“You have heard the news?" said he in- 
quiringly. 

“Yos,"’ Mildred answered gravely. “I 
think the method of taking her course a 
mistake ; it gives occasion for talk."’ 

*But,”’ sald Tunstall, ‘‘her father is such 
a Turk.” 


“Then he scandal that this 


merits the 

No more passed at the time, but that 
evening Tunstall drew Mildred to him, 
and whisperingly asked: “May I tell 
you the story now of how I love you with 
alliny heart, and mind, and strength, with 
mny whole being?" 

And Mildred must have consented and 
given him a favorable reply; for after a 
while Herbert made the suggestion that 
they should go and set Miss Tuabitha’s 
heart ut reat. 

“Yor, and let us make confession of all 
our misdeeds, and how we deceived her,” 
sail Mildred, very penitent, and very 
much in earnest. 

“I don’t know about our intentions, but 
I doubt if we ever misled her very far,’ 
Tunstall declared with a laugh. ‘*How- 
ever, we'll find her and explain every- 
thing."’ 

Miss Tabitha was discovered resting in 
the drawing-room, and ber nephew led 
Mildred up to her at once, 

“We have come to tell you that we al- 
low that you knew a great deal better than 
ourselves what was good, and we are quite 
realy now to fulfil your wishes,’ said 
Tunstall promptly. 

“That is not it at all,’ sud Mildred, 
sinking on her knees beside the kind old 
lady, and leaning her head up against her 
shoulder. 

“We have come to confess that we very 
wickedly formed a plan of circumvention 
and shamefully deceived you by a pre- 
tence of compliance,” 

“Ab! said) Miss Tabitha with a smile 
“You see, I thought 
you would cut your fingers when vou 
began to play with edged tools. But all 
that’s nothing; | always get iny own way. 
Now," she added briskly, “do vou want to 
know when vou tiay be miurried ?" 

Yes, yes,” 


Tunstall carried the letter to Miss | 


(Dur Uoung Folks. 


NERO’S RETURN. 











BY OSMUND HILL. 





K. ORTIMER and bis family resided at 
Mapl.ton (rove. 

Fan and Nero were great favorites 

n the fainily, and were allowed many lib- 


erties and indulgences which dogs in gen- | 


eral are denied. 

One day Mr. Harrison, a barrister came to 
pay the Ortimers a visit, When walkin 
round the grounds, he and Dr. Ortimer sud- 
denly caught sight of the children, who 
were planing on the lawn with Nero. 

“Ah, there arethbe children! How they 
have grown since I saw them: Frank espe- 
cially !'"said Mr. Harrison."’ You may well 
he a proud and happy man, Ortimer, with 
two such lovely littte girls and such a band- 
some manly-looking boy. 
vet!’ seizing his arin. “Tt is such a plcas- 


| ure to wateh thei.” 





| ing with Nero. 
said Herbert Tunstall in a 


hurry. 
“No, no, no,’ said Mildred in a greater. 
“Today is Wednesday; this day tive 


weeks then,"’ was the unhesitating reply 
of the autocrat. 

So it was settled decisively; and Mildred's 
lust charge upon the 


important morning , 


was an injunction to Miss Tabitha to be | 
| eareful her bonnet did not favor her right 


earor her left, to bring discredit upon the 
wedding party. 

The marriage was duly consummated ; 
and Miss Tabitha’s bonnet inclined neither 
to the right nor to the left, for it is stated on 
credible authority that in her agitation she 


pushed it completely off her head, and 
throughout the ceremony it graces her 
——_—_—_ - 


PIETY AND Crow BARS.—Sheik El Moch- 
sen, a holy man directly deseended from 
great prophet of Islan, has died in 
Tunis. Henever wore any otber garment 
than a woollen shirt, and always slept on 
the roof of his house. Tie was 4 grave and 
abstemious man, and vet his favorite pas- 
time was the damaying of his neighbors’ 
house property. Every now and again he 
would sally forth trom his own dwelling, 
armed witha crowbar, and proceed in the 
most solemnly energetic manner to prise a 
large hole in the wall of some mansion 
which happened to have taken his faney. 
Assoon as he had completed his self-set 
tusk the inhabitants of the perforated abode 
quitted it, and it became his property, the 
original owner being liberally indemnitied 
by the Bey for all loss incurred. When- 
ever El Mochsen called upon the Bey, his 
highness greeted him with a kiss upon the 
cheek, an honor seldoin accorded by the 
gr man to hisown near relatives. Every- 
ody in Tunis was afraid of the holy man ; 
which, considering the 
amusements, is scarcely to be wondered at; 
and his death produced an extraordinary 
sensation throughout the city. He had 
scarcely breathed his last when his woollen 
shirt was carried to the Bey, who, with ad- 
mirable self denial, declineg to keep the 
whole of so invaluable a relic, but had it 
cut into pieces, one of which he kept, dis- 
tributing the remainder among his great 
officers of state. 

=< — <———— 

THe Boston Traveller relates that, a 
young infant in that city having been pre- 
sented with a handsome basket bearing the 
words “Weloome, Little Stranger,”’ in 
green and gold, the nurse protested agelnet 
the form of the salutation, contehding that 
“for sure that was wrong, for the baby is 
not a stranger, but one of the fam!!\."’ 


“For you perhaps, but not for me, I assure 
you,” Dr. Mortimer laughingly rejoined. 
“It may be all right, but it makes me un- 
comfortable tw look at that unwieldy,cluinsy 


animal springing upon the children like | 


that; itdvoes not matter for Frank, he is 


strong enough: but such rough 





There! exouse ine,”’ rushing forward us his 


little Carrie fell to the ground, and litting 
her up—““My ae you must have hurt 
yourself this time. Down, Nero! you are 
fur too rough sir.”’ 

“No, no: papal Nero never hurts me; 
don’t seold him, please.’’ 

“Why, papa, Nero is far too good to hurt 
anybody,” Frank exclaimed in breathless 
haste; “only look how gentle he is!’’ point- 
ing to his little sister, whose tiny arms en- 
circled the dog's neck. 

Poor Nero quietly submitted to the pat- 
ting although evidently feeling that he was 
in disgrace, for he kept gazing up very 
piteously into his master's face. 

Kissing his little Carrie, the doctor put 
her down, saying, ‘You see how I ain treat- 
ed, Harrison—vanguished by my own chil- 
dren ; [can do ncthing but yield. Off you 
go again, butiry to be leas boisterous; you 
should teach Nero to play more quietly, 
Frank ;’’ then taking his friend’s arm, “Let 
us resuine our walk now, Harrison !’’ 

After Mr. Harrison's departure 
morning, Dr. Ortimer said to his wife, with 
a cheertulness of manner considerably at 
variance with his own feelings if the truth 
were told— 

* You will be glad to hear, my dear, that 
Harrison has offered to take Nero; he 
ad.nires him immensely, and has, in fact, 
taken quite a fancy to him. 
back this way ina fortnight to take him 
away.”’ 

Mrs. Ortimer was thoroughly taken by 
surprise; she bad never for an instant be- 
lieved that her husband was in earnest, 
although occasionally he had spoken of part- 
In avery sorrowful voice 
she now said— 

‘The poor children will be inconsolable I 
fear. Oh, I wish youdad not given him 
away, Charles!" 

So atthe time appointed Mr. Harrison 
took him away from the children who, 
when they heard of it cried bitterly. But 
the sorrows of children happily are short- 
lived, though nottill the little uaourners had 
cried theimsel ves to sleep, was the usually 


happy nursery free from bursts of childish 


| grief. 


Nero’s coinin 


One day, not’ very long ofter Nero's de- 
parture, the nursery door was thrown sud- 
denly open and Frank bounded into the 
room, lifting in his excitement first one and 
then the other little girl from the floor, 
where they had been building a castle with 
large wooden blocks. 

“News, good news!" he shouted. “Come 
try t guess iny news! Our dear 
back t us. That's the glor- 
ious news. Hurrah! burrah!"’ 

“Who said it? Is it quite true ?" the two 
little girls asked in one breath, their fair 
chubby taces beaming with joyful sur- 
prise. 

Just then their farther entered and heard 
Frank's words. 

“Very good, iny boy. You have told the 
bare fact and left me to follow with all the 
details. 

“Only listen to what Mr. Harrison says, 
and you will see how good and kind he 


; and his sister have been to Nero.”’ 


character of his 


i 


“*My sister and I have done our very ut- 
most to persuade him to eat; we have tried 
him with food of every description, petted 
and coaxed him to take some, and latterly 
have even forced a little into his mouth, but 
all to no purpose. 

“*Alas! the instant we left him, the food, 
he could not evidently swallow, was put 
out again. We cannot longer bear to look 
upon the poor dog's misery. 

“*The loss of his mother, and of thos» dear 
bright children of yours, has been too 
much for him all at onee. T only hope we 
have not persevered too long, and that a re- 
turn w his old home-life may speedily re- 
store him to health and happiness. 

“*Ttake it for granted, you see, that you 
cannot refuse a home to so loving and faith- 
ful an animal.’"’ 

“Is he really coming home ¢hen to-day?" 
Frank immediately asked. ; 

“Yes, I quite expect him. I telegraphed 
at once, and unless I have a telegram from 
Mr. Harrison, George will go to the station 
to meet the evening train and bring Nero 
home.”’ 

The hours of that day a red longer by 
far L-¥ nl to the eatined and : rly 
ex children, and many times did the} 
anxiously inquire: Jj f 


Oh, don't go | 


next | 


He is coming | 





“Will the train soon come now? 
long will it be now before our dear Nero js 
here? Oh, nurse, will it soon be ey 
norhe hands of the cl —_ 

e hands of the clock now 

the long-wiabed-for hour, and the 4, 
| ment of the children grew mure and more 
| intense, until at len loud and Prolonged 
shouts of joy greeted Nero as he reentered 
his dear old home. The next instant, how. 
ever, tears started to every eye, when the 
poor animal, too weak apparently to sup 
port his heavy body, was seen to 

zon en —_ , — great di 

ragyed nise rwa to meet h 
—— and friends. . 
he meeting was truly touching to 

hold. It wan feared by all who saw A. 
| however, that poor Nero had on) come 

home to die, so einaciated, weak, aaa il did 
he look. 

The children were pressing round him 
, on the rug, when suddenly joy gave place 
to terror, and springing to their feet they 
cried in piteous tones, “Oh, look at him, 
mes" Don't let him die!" 
dr. Ortiiner at once, but with some diffi. 
culty, administered a restoretive; then » 
happy thought occurred t him, and afters 
few words of explanation; the children, 
acting under his directions, began to coax 
Nero in every possible way t take food 
froin their hands. 

By turns ov fondied and petted him, 
and spoke to him in the most endearing 
terins as if toa little wayward child, then 
wept over hi when be turned his head 
mournfully aside and gently resisted all 
their entreaties to eat. 

Nothing daunted, however, Frank opened 
his eet and said eagerly, “Now 
. be quick, Rose 1°" whereupon the little girl, 
' with wonderful dexterity, managed to get 
some of the food well pushed in. 

This roused Nero somewhat, and he swal- 
lowed it, after which he looked up grate- 
fuily at the sweet little faces bending so 
lovey over him. 

A little more coaxing and potions brought 
e 





the poor aniinal to eat a Httle out of their 
hands, which at last ended in an apparent 
enjoyment of the food. 
| “Now then, my darling, Nero has had 
| enough for his first meal,’’ Dr. Ortimer 
| said. ‘You have wnanagee him admirably ; 
; but now we must get hiin to bed without 
loss of time, he stands #0 inuch in need ofa 
| good and undisturbed sleep. Where have 
you made upa bed for him?” 
| “Inthe night nursery, beside us, papa, 
| You don’t mind, do you?” 
| “No; not for the present, at least,’* Dr. 
; Ortimer replied, with undisguised pleasure. 
_Emaciated and dejected-looking he had 
| certainly expected to tind Nero; but not 
| redu to such a deplorable state of phys 
| ical exhaustlon. 

To relieve his anxiety, Dr. Ortimer went 
early next morning to see how Nero was. 
The instant he opened the door he was 
greeted by the happy voives of his children, 
with, “Oh, papa dear, only look how much 
better Nero is! He wust soon get well 
now ; don't you think so?” 

After a careful examination, Dr. Ortimer 
replied, in an unusually serious voices, 
“Yes, he has wonderfully revived since 
last night; but he is extremely weak, and 
inust upon no account be excited. 

“Nurse him well, and keep him as quiet 
4s pee and then we may hope that he 
will yet recover his strength and be your 
dear frolicsome playmate again.’’ 
| Their mirth was checked, and their grave 


little faces reflected a sudden return of bag 
+4 


terror experienced the night before. + 
ou 


papa; you can make him well again. 
won't fet him die!" 

But the improvement, which was at first 
almost imperceptible, soon became appar- 
ent to all, and in a few weeks Nero was 
able to run about in the garden and play 
with the children as happily, if not quite 
so vigorously, as he had done before bis 
painful banishment froin home. 

His restoration to health was L«iled with 
the utmost joy and satisfaction, not only 
by the dear little nurses, to whose gentle 
tender care and patient winning ways he 
owed his life, but by Dr. and Mrs, Ortimer, 
| who both declared that the dear faithful 
j animal should never again leave them 
even for a day. 

Six months after this, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
| rison had the pleasure of watching tbe 

children and the mother, Nero playing on 
| the lawn as hitherto, Fan, a little way off, 
| quietly gazing at the merry playmates, 

hey were both much delighted, especially 
when they heard what a very narrow 6 
cape poor Nero had had. 

“Well, no one could believe that he bad 
been so near death just six months “fo 
Mr. Harrison exclaimed. “His [little 
nurses have great credit, for a more beauti- 
tul, healthy, and frolicsome animal is no 
where, I ain sure, to be seen.”’ 

ee 

A Nick Income.—The present Duke of 
Wellington has drawn a pension of $20,000 8 
year since the death of his father in 1 
He has also $100,000 a year froin estates glv- 
en to his father by the government, and the 
interest on $3,500,000 voted to the great duke 
by the British Parliament after the battle 
of Waterloo. The present duke is seventy- 
four vears old. 

CONGESTION OF THE LuNGS, INFLAMA 
TION OF THE Throat, and Difficulty 
Breathing, frequently result from a severe 
cold. The remedial properties combined in 
Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, are es ly 
signed to break up feverish and inflamm* 
tory tendencies, remove Constriction of the 
Throat, and bringing about a free expector® 
tion, promote natural res ot ® 
speedy cure. A reputation maintained 


forty years, affords to all a tee of the 
| practical merit of the remedy, 
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~ Brains of Bold. 


F emininities. 





~ Admiration is the daughter of ignorance, 

Heaven never helps the man who will not 
act. 

Agreeable advice is seldom useful ad- 
vice. 

Keep cool and you command every- 
body. 

Affliction, like the ironsmith, shapes as it 
strikes, 

To rule one’s anger is well; to prevent it 
os better. 

We give advice by the bushel, but take it 
by the grain. 

Admonish your friends privately; praise 
them openly. 

Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer 
aud be strong. 

Make yourself necessary, and your suc- 
cees is assured. 

Anger always hurts us more than the one 
we get mad at. 

Heaven oft in mercy smites even when the 
bic w severest is. 

Corn is cleaned with wind, and the soul 
with chastening. 

Much dearer be the things which come 
through bard distress. 

What a man gets for nothing he is apt to 
value at what it cost. 

Our actions must clothe us with 
mortality loathsome or glorious. 

To be happy we must be true to nature, 
and carry our age along with us. . 

All affectation isthe vain and ridiculous 
attempt of poverty to appear rich. 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a na- 
tion, but the only riches she can call her own. 

Adversity, how blunt are all the arrows of 
thy quiver in comparison with those of guilt. 

It is by attempting to reach the top at a 
single leap thatso much misery is produced in the 
world. 

The man who is honest from policy needs 
as much watching as a hive of bees Just going to 
ewarm. 

Self-laudation abounds among the unpol- 
ished, but nothing cau stamp a man more sharply as 
ijl-vred. 

Everybody seems to consider himself a 
kind of moral half-bushel to measure the world's 
frailties in. 

Some men have a Sunday soul which they 
screw on in due time, and take off again every Mon- 
day morning. 

Next in point of meanness to doing a nan 
en injury is todo him a favorand sow and then re- 
mind him of it. 

It so falls ont that what we have we prize 
not to the worth while we enjoy it; but being lost, we 
know the value. 

Next to invention is the power of inter- 
preting invention; next to beauty the power of ap- 
preciating beauty. 

If we wish to be just judges of all things, 
let us first persuade ourselves of this, that there is not 
one of us without fault. 

Light is above us, and color surrounds us; 
but if we have not light and color ip our eyes we shall 
not perceive them outside us, 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a 
man appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of 
the world as inconsistency. 

No school is more necessary for children 
than patience, because either the will must be broken 
1u childhood, or the heart in old age. 

It cuts one sadly to see the grief of old 
people; they have no way of working it off; and the 


hew spring brings no new shoots out un the withered 
tree. 


an im- 


What sunshine is to flowers smiles are to 
humanity, They are but trifles, to be sure, but seat- 
tered along life's pathway the good they du Is incon- 
celvable. 





God had not time to attend to everything, 
so he made mothers. 


A reception dress is made of black and 
gold, with large sunflowers on the shoulders. 


Jewels! It’s man’s belief that when wo- 


man was made, Jewels were only invented to mak 
her the more mischievous. . 


Advocates of woman suffrage claim that 


8 of the 4 newspapers published ip the State of Ne- 
braska favor the innovation. 


There are nine millinery shops in the 
Black Hills, although the entire population contains 
only forty-one women. About the usual average. 


A dying Paris woman requested that none 
of her female friends be allowed to attend her funeral. 
She said they would gossip about the fashions with the 
coffin before them, 


A German complaining of the overshad- 
owing influence of militariem: ‘See the effect on our 
children; if we have handsome, well-made boys, they 
join the military; if girls, the military join them.*' 


It is said that the railroad offices in Aus- 
tria employ upward of 3,000 women. They receive a 
salary of from $5 to§¢% per mouth. They are inovar- 
lably the near relatives of dead or active male em-~ 
ployes of the roads. 


A writer in the Woman's Journal says 
that there is yet on the statate books of Boston an 
ordinance requiring all women who are out alone af- 
ter 10 o'clock to be arrested. But it has been a dead 
letter for 3% years. 


Epitaph said to be copied from a tomb- 
stone in the cemetery of Montmartre: ‘‘Here lies Jo- 
seph X., who for twenty years after the death of bis 
wife lived in the society of his mother-in-law, and 
died a natural death.’’ . 


There are said to reside in a New Hamp- 
shire town two women, one of whom has buried four 
husbands, and is now married tothe fifth, and the 
other of whom has had six husbands, has been de- 
prived of one by death. 


Conclusive evidence : ‘‘Yes,’’ said Sallie, 
‘I think Mark is in love with me. He hasn't told me 
so, but when Fred Acker escorted me home from the 
store last night Mark looked ugly, and to-day he 
threw a brick at Fred's yellow cat.'' 


A lover undertook to commit suicide in 
the presence of the girl who rejected him, at Chatta- 
neoga, but she prevented him by force, Grst dashing 
& bottle of poisun from his hands, and then, after a 
hard struggle dispossessed him of a razor. 


An Indiana woman has just killed twenty 
snakes which she found in one spot enjoying the 
warm sunshine. If Adam bad only had that kind of 
awife! But somehow the Garden of Eden had to be 
placed on the wrong side of the Indiana line, 


“I can't finda place in the city to suit 
me,*’ despairingly remarkeda house-hunting lady to 
her husband, ‘‘Why so, mydear?’' ‘*Why, because 
—because, if you must know, I can’t find a mantel 
long enough for the crewel lambrequin I made last 
winter.** 

The wife of the new Chinese Minister, 
of high rank in her own country, will not at present 
enter Washington society. She speaks only her own 
language, her little feet will not allow her to guabout 
unsupported, ‘and she is, te crown all, exceedingly 
bashful. 


Two women called on a Maine dentist 
simultaneously, one to have all ber teeth extracted, 
andjhe other only three, The dentist mistakenly put 
the latter under the influence of ether and rendered 
her toothless. And nowajury will try to estimate 
the damage. 

A man who owned the house next to him 
refused to rent it toa young couple because they had 
children, He has since rented it to four old maids 
who, for the sake of companionship, have bought a 
peacock, a pair of guinea fowls, two_howling dogs 
aud a parrot. | 

It is said that kisses like the faces of phi- | 
losophers vary, sume being as hot as a coal of fire, 
some as sweet as honey, and some as tasteless as long- 





drawn soda. Stolen kisses are reported to have more 
nutmeg and cream than any otber kind, and const- 
quently to be the most enjoyable of all. 

After a wedding party had assembled in a 
church at Bloomington, Ll., the father of the girl 
offered her $300 If ahe would back out. She accepted 
the money. Sensfble girl! Now she cana prolong the 


' eourtship a few weeks, then warry the same fellow, 


Death to a youd man is but a dark entry, | 


leading out of one room in’ his Father's house into 
another that is fuir and large, lightsome and glorious, 
and divinely entertaining. 

There is a native baseness in the ambi- 
tion which seeks beyond its desert, that never shows 
more conspicuously than when, ,»0 matter how, it 
temporarily gains its object. 

The soundest argument will produce no 
more conviction in an empty head than the must su- 
perfcial declamation; asa feather and a dollar fall 
with equal velocity in a vacuuin. 

History can be formed from permanent 
monuments aad records; but livescan only be writ- 





ten froin personal knowledge, which is growing every | 


day less, and in a short time is lost forever. 


There are often many ways of doing a 
thing, and if you happen to think that your way is 
the best, remember that other people have as good a 
right to their opinions as you have to yours. 


When our neighbor's house is on fire it | 
cannot be amiss for the engines to play a little on oar | 


own. Better to be despised for too anxious apprehen- 
sion than ruined by too confident a security. 
a 
“Better Health than for Forty Year-."’ 

A patient who has been using Compound Oxygen, 
writes: ‘‘Lam enjoying better health than I have 
done for forty years, and I attribute my restoration 
entirely to the use of your Compound Oxygen. My 
average weight was never over 1089 pounds. I now 


| the other day, and was asked by the teacher to say a 


weigh 125 pounds, and have renewed vitality, and my | 


friends say I am looking tén years younger than 
when I commenced the use of Oxygen.’’ Our Trea- 
tise on Compound Oxygen, containing large reports 
and fall information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEX, 1109 and 111] Gir .d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


more than enough. 


and gv on a wedding tour with the mouey. 

Young lady—“‘Why are men so slow to 
offer ladies seats lo the horse cars ?** We will tell you. | 
It doesn’t make a wan any richer or better off in the 
world to have ‘‘thank you’’ said to him, but it makes 
him feel happier; and the neglect your sweet sex has 
shown of that littic point has obtained for many of 
you a chance to stand up in « horse car. 


‘‘Ah! dearest,’’ sighed the young man, 
kneeling atthe feet of his ownest one, ‘dost thou 
know what of all outward things is nearest Ww my 
heart ?** ‘Really, I can’t say,’’ she replied; **but, 
if you have any regard for your bealth in this change- 
able weather, I should think it waea flannel shirt.*’ 
She wasjtoo practical by far, and it broke the engage- | 

| 
' 


ment. 

Mrs. Agassiz found one morning in one 
of ber slippers a cold little slimy snake, ope of six | 
sent the day before to her scicutific spouse, and care- | 
fully set aside by him for safety under the bed, She 
screamed, ‘‘There is a snake in iny slipper!" The 
savant leaped from his couch, erying, ‘*A snake! | 
Good heavens! where are the other five?"* 


A young lady who graduated from a high | 
school last July is teaching schoul up in New Hamp- 
shire. A bashful young «eutieman visited the school 


few words to the pupils. This was his speech; ‘ Schol- 
ars, | hope you will always love your teacher and | 
your school as much as I do.** Tableau—giggling boys 
and girls and a blushing schooima‘am. 


The Marquis ot Lorne encourages the | 
emigration of English women to Canada. He was, 
called upon to preside recently over a meeting in | 
London of the Emigration Seciety of England, and 
after quoting Schiller’s verse, ‘To women it ls given 
to wreathe the dull earth with the roses of heaven, ** 
the Governor General dryly said that in Canada there 
were too few of these heavenly ruses; in England 


| large mental capacity. 
| dale, of Virginia, the other day, 


| orless and cold. 


News Notes. 


Forty-five members of the new Legisla- 
tere of Wisconsin are foreign bera. 

It is fashionable in New England to 
drive horses three abreast to sicighs, as the Bussians 

Tom Thumb, who has sinoked ever since 
he was 17, swore of recently, by his physician's ad- 
vice. 

It is said that Mexican ladies, evenamong 
the wealthiest families, make their own dresses, as a 
rule, 

New Hampshire has now a law mak- 
ing education compulsory. It went into effect Janu- 
ary l. 

About ten thousand tons of potatoes are 
annually used ina this country iu the manufacture of 
starch. 

There is a certain scientist in Chicago who 
has announced the theory that man ought to go on 
all fours. 

Darwin, in his new book, proves that 
there are ls gardens something like 54,767 worms to 
the acre, 

A woman died in New York a short time 
since in great agony from the cilects of swallowing 
hot soup. 

The Baltimore teachers are obliged to re- 
port twice a week the uames and uumber of pupils 
punished. 

A single steamer leaving Sen Francisco 
lately took out twenty-seven missionaries to China 
and Japan. 

The Dutch usually carry small flagons of 
cologne in their pockets, Itis used everywhere, and 
at all times, 

“Senator Penileton has three homes— 
Ohio, Washington and Newport, and he owns houses 
in all of them. 

Washington, Dakota, Montana, and New 
Mexico are all applicants fur admission to the sister- 
hood of States. 

It wasone of the peculiarities of Mme. 
Patterson Bonaparte to keep every bonnet she ever 
had In her life, 

The Queea of Englund hus always given 
five hundred thousand dollars tueach of her daughters 
who has married. 

The Pennsylvania R. RK. Co. is supplying 
its depots located along the line in rural districts with 
burglar-proof safes. 

An Indiana man of 70 recently married a 
girl of 20, and within a month the bride cloped with a 
grandson of her husband. 


The Bible is wholly put into eight African 





tongues, and partly into thirty-four more, and the 
thirty-fifth is being prepared, 
America exports every month hundreds 


of barrelsof shoe-pegs tu Germany, where they cau 
make children's toys casier than they can inake shue- 
pens. 

The notices posted in some places fixing 
values on punched aliver coins are not authorized 
by the government. Silver ts worth what it 
weighs. 

The proposition has been introduced in 
Congress to set apart for commetuoration, as a na- 
tional holiday, the day on which Columbus discovered 
America. 

A bill has been introduced in the Vir 
ginia Legislature for the inspection of manufactured 
tobacco. Itis encountering the opposition of the en- 
tire trade, 

A French doctor says that he has cured 
rheumatic patients time and again by making thew 
eo angry that the excitement would start a profus« 
perspiration. 

Alexunder A. Stephens says he never 
read a fairy story, and recently remarked to friend 
who spoke about Cinderella, that he never veard of 
such a cliaracter, 

A Toronto paper makes the assertion that 
some purjions of Montreal are sv overrun with hun- 
gry rata, that cate frequently become foud for thelr 
voracious appetites, 

During the year just closed a single house 
in this city sent ww Ireland drafts amounting to $199, - 
30, principally to small suis employed by servant 
girls In this country, 

An oleowargarine manufacturer Gays he 
sells large quantities of the stuff to farmers, who take 
it home, stamp It, bring 1t to market, and sell it as 
their own production. 


“It is not right to spoil) a golden wed 
ding, *? was the ground on which a Missourt judge re- 
cently refused a divorcee in a case where the parties 
had lived together 49 years. 

A caller at the White House, who wanted 
to see the President very much, wrote on his card, a» 


an inducement to be let tn: ‘My wife is a personal 


| friend of one of your groomomen.”* 


The Boston University Methodist College 
has Just come into possession of an estate of two mil- 
lion dollars, bequeathed by Isaac Rich, of Boston. 
The money was lirected to be pald ten years after his 
death. 

A large brain does not always indicate 
Oue weighed by Dr. Barks- 
turned the scales at 
seventy vunces, theugh it was that of «a negro lu- 
natic. 

The English gentry aiso are now trem 
bling for their hunting, and the Duke of Beaafort 
has addressed a letter to the geutiemen of his hunt as 


to the great want of consideration frequently shown | 


towards the land and crops of farmers. 
EE Oi 
Coiorless and Coll. 

A young girl deeply regretted that she was so col- 
Her face wae too white, and her 
hands and feet felt as though the blood did not circu. 
late. After une bottle of Hop Bitters tad been taken 


| she was the rosiest and healthiest girl in the town, 


with a vicactty ani cheerfulness of mind gratifying 


te her friends, 








| 








GEALTH IS WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAW RESOLVENT. 
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mate, May rely upon a cure if the Harsapa 
contin 8 sufficlent time to make tts ae on 
the system, 


One bottle contains more ef thé active pri 
icines than any eeee Eeepretiee. Taken 
nepoontul Doses, while require @ve or 6 
timesas much. One Dollar Per thedéte. 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AN1|) BFsT MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT porters 
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able EX1 TAKEN Th: - 
Pow . ACCOR DN FECTIONS iY 
FROM WHATEVER CA "ASRS he 

In all cases LM palin oF ‘om fort 


enced, or if seized with Infle si tanith re 
Thrvat, Mumps, Bad Cou On PRETENSE, Nous 
Colle, inflamiuia jon of the sonra h, 

iver, Kidneys, or with Crow ilnsy, owe a 
Aue, or with Neuralgia, Hi ”, Doloreu x, 
Toothache, Karache, Nerv 8 
or with L. umbage, Pain in the 
or with Diarrhwa, Chole rus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Sealds or faes, Chilblafns, Frost 
Hitea, or with ftrainn, © "ECL or Spasms, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S K RELIEF will core 
you of the worst of these com ts in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, ‘purity tly conted with eweet 


of leseness, 
k or Kincumatiom, 


gum, purge, regulate, urify, clean #, and «tr . 
; RA bw Y°s PILL: Dior Ye Of wll din of 
the Stomac 4 Livy Bowe la, Kian ” ie Biadder, Ner- 
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your Disease Hella “he, Bm ae on Uontly ogems, 
Inligestion, Drysy pala, aa, Fever 


' t of the b te A, Piles and all icrartyements of 
toation ¢ , ted 


the Internal Viscera. to effect a 
cure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Bg Oi beerve the following symptoms reeniung 
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Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Deticie ar} vy of 

Iration, Yelluwness of the ®kin and Fb x 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flu en —P 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of KADWAY'R PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
We repeat that the reader must consult our booke 


and papers ou the subject Of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named : 
“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable U rethra,"’ 
“Badway on Serof ails,” 
and others relating to different classes of ()iseasea, 
“OLD BY DRUGGISTs, 


READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


“end aletterstampto RADWAY 4 €0., Ne. 38 
Warren Sireet, New York. 
S@° liformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the valor of 
De. KMAUDWAY's Old estatlisie d . K. BR. Kemepixe 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, aa 
there are False Kesolvent., Meiie fs and Pills, Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the mame 
**Kadwey’" is cawhat you buy. 
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New Publications. 

Macauley's “Lite of Frederick the Great” 
isaremarkable book, for several reason 
It is the # ory of one of the greatest military 
heroes snd statesman of the world. Tt ts 
written by an author almost unrivalled in 
literacy power and brilliancy. [1 is sok at 
a price that wil! certainly almost amaze any 
one,—only 20 couts, or to be sent by mail, 
Beents The Useful Knowled Publish, 
ing Compe cy, 162 William St., New York 
City. 

‘Numa Roumestan,”’ the latest novel of 
the famous French writer, Alphonse Dau 
det, has been translated into English by 
Virginia Champlin. This is one of the most 
powerful works that have emanated from 
the author's pen, and contains all the marks 
of his fertile genius, Ton plot which com 
prehends the spirit of wm Trance of to-day, 
and for years back, painted with the utmost 
truth to nature, there ie afded his charm 
gf language am! a sketching of character 
which have place? Dandet at the head of 
hia school The principal character after 
whom the story is named is 
represent Gaiubetta, the French statesman, 
while he in pert portray his wonderful ca 
reer The domestic eile of the story is 
deeply interesting, while both novel and 








original. Altogether, it is a book which— 
if it has the one fault of almost all French 
works-—counterbalances it by a hundred 


beauties, Among the outside merits we 
should not omit mentioning some very fine 
full-page iustrations in the book Pub 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. For sale 
by Porter & Coates, Price, #1 
MAGAZINES 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery is an ex 
cellent publication. It contains for Febru 
ary asplendid srray of matter suited to 
young minds, all of whieh is grandly illus 
trates Among the Jewling articles are 
tinele Ben's Goose: Whatthe Snow-Flakes 
Say; The Doll's Mission, Piggy's Flight; 
Nellie and Her Parrot; The Frog Afloat; 
The Little Chimney Sweep; Tommy's Pig 
Uncle David's Bnake Story; Who 
Feeds the Sparrows; Zip in Trouble; Mon- 
hey Moonshine; Benny and Bunny; Little 
‘Ties Sonnet, song and music, ete, ete. 
Russell Publishing (0 , Boston, Mass. €1.50 
a yeur 


The Pupulai 


eco as; 


Science Monthly for Febru 


ary contains the following interesting and: 


valuable articles : The Seven. World Prob 
lems; How Animals Breathe; Dreams and 
the Making of Dreams; Sanitary Relations 


supposed to | 





| 
| 





| laughed, and observed, that he did not see 





of the Soil; Longevity of the Oyster; A | 


Glimpse Through the Corridors of Time; 
| having procured ber husband an employ- 


ipidemic Convulsions; Lxtension of the 
Signal Service; The Fundamental Problems 
of Physiologica! Chemistry; A) Botanist of 
the Ninth ¢ entury; Wild Animals as Men's 
Associates; The Philadelphia Academy; A 
Little Matter; Vibration of Rocks; Enter 
taining Varieties, ete. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Yearly subscription, & 

St. Nicholas for February opens with the 
story of the adventures ot un Mexican prince, 
iustrated with «a beautiful frontispiece. 
(Mher short stories are The 
Moon; The Round Stone, » Huncarian folk 
story, ustrated: Cofuwalls’ Buekles, an 
iustrated incident of Revolutionary times, 
Lady Ann's Valentine, with a fine picture; 
Men-and- Animal Show. and How 
are Moved Abou’. is the tithe of an) enter 
taining article creme) wih information 
about the doings and dicings of circus-me 
nageries. There are miiny illustrations to 
this, the first half ofthe article; the eonelu 
elon, which is to be even more fully illus 
trrted, is promised forth: Mareh number. 
The serials Donald and Dorothy, and The 
Hoosier School Boy are very int resting: 
Dr. Eggleston describes, ina -hort article, 


FEMALE DUELLISTS. 
N ancient Rome it was no uncommon 
thing for the ladies to appear in the Cir- 
cus, and there act the part of the gladia 
tors. 

A contest of this character, is related by 
the historian, Dion Cassius; and Athenseus 
speaks of a noble Roman who inscribed in 
his will an express direction that, when he 
was buried, some beautiful female slaves, 
bought expressly forthe purpose, should be 
armed and fight together until they ex- 
pired. 

In modern tines, there is no occasion to 
refer tothe fictions of poetry for similar 
acts, 

Without speaking of the Clorindas, and 
Arimnidas of romantic fable, a great number 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


t 
| 
' 


of cities rejoice in the traditions of the ex- | 


ploits of their respective 
worthies! 

The city of Lille can boast 
Maillotte; the old town of Beauvais can 
never forget its Jeanne Hachette; the city 
or rather the entire realin of France, dis 
tinguishes Joan of Are among its noblest 
warriors, and Bretague may well be proud 
of its Countess of Montfort. 

In the Middle Ages, tho fair sex was al- 
ways excluded froin the judical lists, which 
was some advance upon the Roman civiliza- 
tion, and in accordance with the spirit of 
chivalry. 

Woinan, says Beauimanor, the 
tome, cannot be permitted to fight. 


Norman 
If tho 


ustice of her cause had to be decided by | 


single combat, sho was compelled to pro- 
duce a champion to answer in her name,and 
it was only in this way that her gage of bat- 
tle could be received, 

Ata later period the duel began to be af- 
fected by the pettiooat. “They talk in 
Paris,”’ says (iuy-Patin, of two court ladies 
who fought a duel with pistols, 

“When it was mentioned to the king, he 


how it could be prevented, asthe law only 
referred to gentlemen.” 


Madamode Villedieu speaks of a duel | 


with swords, between Henriette-Nylvie de 
Moliere and another lady, who were both 
attired in male dresses. In Madame Duno- 
yer's letters, may be found the detalls of a 
rencontre of the same kind, between a lady 
of Beaucaire and the daughter of a noble 
family there, who fought with swords in a 
7 and would have killed one another, 
f they had not been parted, 

This wasarezular Back. carricd on aceord- 
jog te the forms and eeresaonies in such 
cases inne aul provided, and one lady 
challenged the other. 

The tiost) renowned, however, of these 


Aimezonian | 


ita Jeanne | 





duellists in pettle wats wos Mademoiselle Mau 
pin, theactross, whose exploits of this kind 
ure truly tuarvellous, She was 
Paris,in i673) ond her paternal mame was 
Daubigny. 

She was married wan very young, and 
ment under govertuent Which required his 
presence in the provinoes, she entered into 
the opora company in 169%, Being passion- 
ately fond of fencing, she formed a connec 
tion with Serane, the hanous fencing-uimas- 
ter, and soon acquired a strength and skill 
In the useet her weapons, that was unsur- 
passed. 

She was ove day imesulted by the actor 
Dumeny, one of ber intimates, and made an 


| appointment with himon the Place des Vie- 


Man in the | 


They | 


A Curious Drama which he <aw in London; | 


Mr. Harry M. Kieffer, in Reeotlections of a 
Drummer Boy, zives graphic accounts of 
camp. life in winter during the late war 
Several poems and humorous verses, be 
sides comical single pictures, help to en 
liven the pages of this number. The Very 
Little Folk's Department has a short illus 
trated story by Charles Barnard—Jack-in 
the Pulpit, the Letter-box, the Riddle box, 
are full of shert and interesiing paragraphs 
The Century Co., New York, publishers. 
$3.4 year. 
—> -« 
AFTER Mannracr \n exacting wife or 
husband will convert caitrimeny into a state 
of slavery. Lach of the 
perfect contidence in the other. Both men 
and women united iv the marriage relation 
aie necessurily tried and perplexed at sea- 
sons, when sifence should close their lips un- 
til moderation takes possession of them. 
Jealousies of even willing natures should 
never be entertained fora sinvle moment. 
To prevent all such misunderstandings, per 
sons entering the sacr@l ordeal of married 
life should acquaint themselves with the 
disposition, tastes, and unavoidable require 
ments of their partners, and) resolve to gov- 
ern themselves as much as possible thereby. 
M. S. 


—_ 


— oe <-> 


, or three, 


toires; but,as she could not persuade hitin to 
draw his sword against a woinan, she kicked 
him, .nd deprived hin of his watch and 
snuil-box as trophies of her prowess, 


Another of her acquaintance having given | 


her offence, she forced him to beg her par- 
don on both knees. On one oceasion she 
went to a masked ball in inale attire, and 
thought proper to make impertinent. obser- 
vations, ascompanied by gestures, on a lady 
there present. 

Three gentlemen who had escorted the 
lady, did their best to make her desist, but 
ineffectually, as she turned upon thein, 
challonged them severally,forced them to yo 
out with her, and killed) them) all three. 
Having settled this matter, she returned to 
the ball with all the composure and uneon- 
cern possible, She obtained her pardon 
from the king. 


In our own time the periodical press has | 


not untrequently commemorated sone fe- 
male dudia, the reality of most of which 
inay With reason be doubted. There are two 
however, which are thoroughly 


authonticatod. In 1827, Madaine Bourgoing 


(of St. Lambert, accepted a challenge from 
| another lady to meet her with pistols. About 


pair should have | 


' chose her arms. Twoshots were exchanged, 


‘How sensibly your little boy talks!''ex. | 


claimed Mrs. Smith. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Mrs. 
Brown; ‘‘be hasn't been among company 


yea.” 


| 


the sane date, a lady of Chateauroux, indig- 
nant at hor husband's declining to demand 
satisfaction for a blow which had been dealt 
him, sent a challenge in his name to the 
person who had sarees, kept the ap- 
pointment herself, anc 

nist with her sword. In May, I828, a duel 
with pistols occurred between a respectable 
yeuns woman and one of the French royal 
~dyyguard. The girl had received his ad- 
dresses, and he had treated her ill, and de- 
serted her. To this she could not subinit,so 
she challenged him, tixed the place, and 


but without mischief, as the seconds had 
taken especial care that nothing deadly | 
should be put into the barrels, The woman 
whose intentions were bona fide, and who 
suspected no trickery, fired tirst with all the 
coolness imaginable, and then steadily 
awaited her former lover's fire. But he 
having pretended for an instant to take aim 
- order " i - oe of his Clorinda 
di his pistol in the air, in token of 
cesqetedion, when they left the ground | 
together, and, we believe, were subsey uent- 
ly married. 


_—_—  —- e—- 
Startling discovery by a little three-year | 
old. “Why, ‘pa, there's 6 hole in your bart’ | 


born in | 





POST. 








— 





THE SONG OF THE CAKE. 





! 

With features heated and red, j 
With head that throbs and aches, | 
A woman stands in the kitchen 
furning buckwheat cakes, | 
} 

| 


Rake’ bake! bake! 
In autumn, winter, sod spring, 

And still with a voice of tremulous quake 
She but of the cake doth sing. 


Beat! beat! beat! 

W hile the batter Is foaming high, 
And boke, bake, bake! 

Till it seems that the man mast de. 


But no—he bears him bravely, 
And the woman continues to bake, 
“preading, and liftivg, and turning, 
While the man, he takes the cake. 
—U. N. None. 


}Jumorous, 


Perpetual motion—Scandal. 

Always in haste—The letter h. 

Usually ‘through by doylhght’”—Sleep 
consumption — High 


} 


Preventives of 
prices 

A New Jersey man couldn't see any dan 
gor in smoking while weighing powaer. He can't sec 
any now. 

‘You take a lode off my mind,’ as the 
seller of a worthless mine remarked to @ speculative 
purchaser, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes calls a kiss a lisp 
ing consonant. 
follows a-vowel, 

Smiles isthe longest word in the lan- 
guage, Between the beginning and the end of It 
there I. jJnst a mile 

The- Aldermen of Chicago serve for the 
honer of the thing-the same reason that keeps 
other people out of It. 

Dr. Holland wrote, ‘‘There’s a song in 
the air,’* Investigation would have shown him that 
the alr was in the song. 

Norway has discovered that telegraph 
lines seare the wolves away. They are probably afraid 
of the extortionate rates. 

A German astronomer has found a new 
planet. Anybody who misses any of his plancts 
should make a note of this. 

‘Honesty is the best policy;’’ but too 
many people, seys Brown, claim that they cannot af- 
ford the best of anything. 

‘‘How many more times do you wish me 
to eall for this money ?** Debtor— '‘Well, If you never 
call again [shall not be offended, ** 

When a bee is humming about you In a 
sharp key he means inischief, and you should make a 


| bee flat of hia with anything handy. 





‘There is no accounting fortastes.'’ Non. 
senna! Whatis the work of a bookkeeper in an eat- 
ing-house but accounting for tastes. 

It seems as if convict labor should be 
abolished, Not only are the workmen out of prison 
oppesed to it, but so, also, are those inside. 

Man's happiness is said to hang upon a 
thread. This must be the thread that is never at hand 
to sew on the shirt-button that fs always off. 

It must not be supposed that the giraffe 
and the boa consiri tor are cheap creatures§to board , 
because a little food goes such a long way with them. 

It docs break up the landlord of a hotel 
to have a guestsay: ‘Landlord ,I think it would be 
an improvement if this shoe-brush had another hair 
In it.** 

Grandpa—‘“‘Now, Tommy, can you tell 
where port comes from?'' Tommy—‘**‘No, sir but I 
can tell vou where it goes to,*' 
pre sad. 

“Inquirer’’ asks ; 
tian and play eachre ?*' 
play euchre, but he probaqly wll not 
selentious, 

A New York man was imprisoned thirty 
days for steallog My cents. Served him richt. He 
should have stolen half a million dollars and bought 
in the court. 


“Can a man bea Chris 
The opinion is that he can 


win if he iseon- 


A young man who didn't like the color | 


$20,000 IN CASH, 


of his hair wrote toa chemist, asking, ‘*What is the 
best dying receipt’) The chemist answered, ‘Fool 
with a loaded gun.** 


Probably the finest exhibition of human | 


couragecthat is ever witnessed can be[seen by inter- 
viewing the passengers of a western railroad train 
half an hour after the robbers are gone, 

“A Sad Tragedy” isa favorite heading 
with an esteemed contemporary. The adjective 
serves to distinguish catastrophes from the 
Joyous tragedies which makes a pic-nic of this mortal 


snech 


) life. 


wounded her antago- | 


An English paper remarks, as if with 
surprise, that Vienna surgeons have found a man in 


' one of the hospitals with his heart and liver on the 


right side. He would be badly off if they were on the 


wrong side. 


We often hear of a woman marrying a 
man to reform him; but no one ever tells about a 
man marrying a woman t reform her. We men 


“The second cousins of the corpse will | 
please come forward and take their places,** loudly 
called the sexton on one occasien, ‘The lateral | 
branches of the corpse,** sald another, ‘‘will now 
join the procession. *’ 


It does not require a mine in order to start 
amining company. The fleeced ones, however, find 
thateven the wildest companies do havea mine. The 
officers demonstrate to them, after a time, that ‘‘what 
was yours is now mine.*’ 


‘‘The bees are swarming, and there’s no | 
end of them,'' said farmer Jones, coming into the 
house, His little boy George came in a second after- 
ward and said there was an end to one of ‘em, any- 
how, and it was red hot, too, 


He should have added that it usually | 


| milk. 





The question jis not | 


Why is a blacksmith supposed to be a dis. 
contented man? Because he is always either os 
strike, or else blowing. 


“Why should a red cow give white milkr’’ 
was the subject for discussion in a suburban agricul. 
tural club. Afteran hour's debate the secretary of 
the meeting was instructed to milk the cow, asq 
bring in a decision according toe the merits of the 
It was blue, 


Trust and you will be trusted, is a famil- 
iar maxim, but Bings, who keeps a peanut stand, says 
that it docs not always come true In real fe. SHe is 
willing, for instance, to trust Goldsbero, who keeps 
a Jewcler’s store around the corner, but 
hasn't the least confidence in the world in him when 
he wants to buy a dlamond necklace, 

—————eee OO 
Why Wear Piasters 7 

They may relieve, but they can’t cure that lame 
back, for the kidneys are the trouble; and you want » 
reinedy to act directly on their secretions, to purity 
and restore their healthy condition. Kidney-Wort 
has that specific action—and at the same time it regu- 
lates the bowels perfectly. Don't walt to get 
but geta package to-day and cure yourself, Either 
liquid or dry forsale at the druggists.—Binghamton 
Republican. 

—— aS CC 
Important. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 


| gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at Granp 


UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 0 
elegant rooms, itted up at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $l and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
llorse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money ag the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
—_ 2 _——- 


Worth Sending For. 

Dr. J. HU. Schenck, of this city, has just published 
a book on ‘Diseases of the Langs and How They 
Can be Cured,*’ which he offers to send free, post- 
paid, to all applicants. It contains valuable informa- 
tion for all who suppose themselves afflicted with, or 
liable to, any disease of the throat or lungs. Address 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 5% Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mention this paper. 

oe we 

Old Gold Bought. “iiver and Platinum of al 
kinds, Fall valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residucs containing gold or silver, #83 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention THE POST. 

—_—  — - <-> —-- 

NEVER be without a bottle of Pearl's White Glyc- 
erine, for chapped and rough skin. Try Pearl's White 
Glycerine Soap. 


>_> ©: > — — - 

Sa” When our readers ahswer any Adver- 

tisement found in these columns they will 

coufer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Satarday Even 
Post. : 


END 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 





“The Leading Family Paper the West 





The Nineteenth Annval Gift of Premtums, 


Among 4,000 Subscribers, will take place 


APRIL 5, 1882. 


Subscription price ¢2.00 per year, includiu rtici- 
pation in the award STe2diooe IN CASH. —_ 


$I Has been nwagtes to sub- 
88 HOO: of the MMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER in the past eigh- 
] teen years, 
ACENTS. 


We want an ageut at every town in the United States 
and Canada, to whom a large commission will be paid. 
Send for asample copy and rates to agents. 

A sample copy and supplement containing a partial 
list of those who have received premiums, and to 
whom we reter, will be seut free B any one sending 











| us their address, 


10 


Address, 


; are modest, and don't like to talk about our good | 
deeds much. _ | wen. H. BURK, Publisher, 
4 higau. 


———— — —_——- — 


IVE A TT. basbdeen declared epidemic by the 
SMALL National Board of ealth, and a 
P mpblet has been prepsred to 
nstruct the le in the ‘‘plain 


FIG! = facts about Small Pox and Vacci- 

e nation.** It gives clear answers to 
the many questions asked every day when it is the 
“talk of fhe town,’’ and has, in three dollars 
worth of professional advice for only TEN CENTS. 
Sent by mail by 


MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 734, 
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“When can a lamp be said to be in a bed 
semper? When it 1 put out. 

A game much in vogue on board ship in 
a heavy sea—Pite h and toss. 

The young lady who took the gentlemen’s 
fancy bas returned it with thanks. 


Thousands of ladies have sudden relief 


from all their woe by the nee of Lydia E. Pinkham‘s 
Vegetable « ompound, the great remedy for diseases 
peculiar to females. Mend to Mrs. Lydia E. SPink- 
ham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass.. for pam- 
phlets. 

Debate on the Constitution—Having a 
consultation with a physician, 

Why is the tailor the poor man’s best 
friend 9 Beca ise he settles the rents. 

The higher the words which people use 
in a quarrel, the lower their language. 

It is now denied that there are no woman 
cannibals, for there is the poet Laureate, 

When the skin is parched and freckled 
by strong northwest winds, and the face becomes dry 
and scaly, it can be restored to smoothness and good 
color by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, A perfect remedy 
for troublesome itching and vexatious pimples. 

There is but one thing needed to make 
oyster at a railroad restaurant perfect, and that is— 
oysters. 

Now these landscape painters are not 
very argumentative fellows—you never see one who 
isn't willing to give up his views. 

“IT thought, Miss 8., that you hated that 
flirty minx; yet you went up and kissed her."’ ‘‘Ido 


hate ber, and thatis why I did it. Look at the big 
freckles on her cheek where I kissed the powder 


off.’’ 


I had severe attacks of gravel and kidney 


trouble; was unable to get any medicine or doctor to 
cure me until I used Hop Bitters, and they cured me 
in a short time.—A distinguished lawyer of Wayne 
Co., N.Y. 

Two young men were making fun of a 
good country preacher, The minister, after standing 
it pretty well fora while. said, ‘‘Allow me to say, 
gentlemen, that I am not precisely a fop, nor alto- 
gether a fool, but betwixt thetwo.** The young men 
departed. 

When a man goes around among his 
friends saying be will not run for office, he reminds 
one very much of that other man who pinned a tem- 
perance badge on his coat, so that some one would 
ask him to drink under the mistaken impressivn that 
he would refuse. 

ee 
Regulate the Secretions, 

In our endeavors to preserve health it is of the ut- 
most importance that we keep the secretory system in 
perfect condition, The well-known remedy, Kidney- 
Wort, has specific action on the liver, kidneys and 
bowels. Use it instead of dosing with vile bitters or 
drastic pills. Itispurely vegetable, and is prompt 
but mild inaction. Itis prepared in both dry and 
quid form, and sold by druggists everywhere, — 
Reading Eagle. 


MBS. LYDIA E PINKHAM, OF LYMM, MASS. 











th of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


Li 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
send WF sak neuen: 


Cant, wantnemn, ont to pastiouinsty adapted to the 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus iz 


an early stage of The tendency to can- 
ovrous humors there is very speedily by ite use. 
It removes faintness, , destroysall craving 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 
It will af all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mess Price $1. Six bottlesfor G5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of josenges, en 
recetpt of price, $1 por box for either. Mrs. Pinkhem 
Creety answers all letterscofdnquiry. Send for pampb- 
it. Ad@ress as above. Mention thie Pager. 

He family should be without LYDIA B. PINKHAN'S 
LIVER PILLS They cure coustipation, bilicusnes 

torpidtty ef the liver. % cents per bea. 
by all ee 


_ Rar Beil 
OPIUM 322 Exar 


. J. Srarugns, Lebanon, 


E 








DR. 6. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, M4, 
In the course of his practice discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice—viz., a combinatior of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape oi Pilla, They 
are used by the profession at large, and constantly 
recommended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of bis 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a 
trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared 
expressly tocure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleepless- 
ness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will cure any 
case. The Doctor's great remedy for Skin Disease, 
calied ‘‘Dr. Benson's Skin Cure, is exceedingly valu- 
able, and greatly sought after by all persons who have 
skin diseases or bad complexion. An cacelient toilet 
dressing. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 0 cents a box, Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 





DR. CO. W. BENSON'S 


ISKIN CURE} 


te Warranted to Oure 


: BZBOCOZ EMA, TETTERSG, HUMORE, 
WPFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH BSOALY ERUPTIONS, . 
DISZASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, | 
a SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER (TCHINCS on all parts of the 





All frst class druggists haveit. Price$1. per pac kags. 


OSTETTER. 












a remedy with such a reputation as Hustetter’s 
| Stomach Bitters deserves a fairtrial. If you are dys- 
peptic, your malady will eventually yield to it; if you 
arefeeble, lack flesh, and feel despondent, it will 
both build and cheer you up; !f you are constipated, it 
will relieve; and if bilious, healthfully stimulate vour 








right direction. 
For sale by all Druggistea and Dealers generally. 
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Oyster Shells in the $5.00 HAND 
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Ge, Sample Boo 
| Ag’ . 
paid WA CXR TON PRINTING 


2 10 Pieces of Music full size, 10 Games 
| F R Ex winter evenings, 12 surprising tricks 


| iver. Don’t despond, but make this effort in the | 
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| Address Publishers HOME L BRARY, ton, Mass. 
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KIDNEY-WORT 


IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
dieeases of the 


—CLIVER.-— 


Tt has speatfic action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 


the healthy secretion of 


inaction, 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, its regular discharge. 


SB penene tiiom, Cpe. consti pated, or | 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. | 
FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCOCISTS. 


LKIDNEY-WORT 











And laye™no. be a can be eyes in from 
to 30 days— cured. Established 19 
years, 1,000 cured, I Keter to patients in all parte 
af the country. F. E. Marsh, 
Hox 176 


_uiney, Mich. , 
TER PA PACK La Tate Jana. 
Lane Geren ie lenis eee 
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| J + 4 E By sending 3c money, or Mc post- 
‘ 3Is aye stamps, with age, you will re- 
ecive by return mall @ correct pic- | 

ture of your futare husband or wife 

with name and date of marriage. 

W. FOX, box 4, Fultonville, N.Y. 


in Parlor Magic, 2° Ladies’ Fancy Work Patterns, and 
a family paper on trial 4inonths, All the above sent 
on receipt of 15 cents in stamps to cover tage, ete. 


siihtis oF, 


qn sup to 2% Ibs. 
Dumxsiic ScaLeCo., 





with! provet 
Diary Free hearin ai 
Kddress, CHAK oe thinks. 438 N. Del. Ave. 


™ YOUR Name in Handsome ioe Laleag 
on Beautiful Chromo Cards, 
Styles, Sentiment. Friendship, “Serolt & 
Motto Se $1.00 


ries, 13 pack 
turns. Royal Card Co., P. ‘oO “2. Nertttord, Ct 


7 ee STYLE CHROMO Card, teott te 





oo Chrome 1 Woe ord Printing 
FniWbsouin GUDSIS GAA, mae, 

T | carro Gast pack col’ 
Album fiampin te ¥.W.Austia, o 





' #peeific permanently reinoves Superfiuous Hair with- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambo’ . 





outl the skin. — for So. Madame 


Wambold, otear St., 


(hotee Poetical Selections for Autogr ph Al- 
neatly hound; 86@ spicy Motto yor 
and 38 Popular Songs, al] for 1} cents, et 
| paid, PATTEN & ADF, © Barclay Street, 


‘Beg y_ *4 Violet trons Mother's Grave, ** and 9other 





Songe, words and muate air, all 
ie” farrexa Co., sl Barclay &t., N. Y. 
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THIRTY - FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
—OFr THE- 


Penn Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net assets, January 1, 1441 - WA, O44, 824 74 
RECEIPTS. 
From premiums - - $1, 21, 416 
From Interest and rent - 412, 380 79 
. ————~ 1,614, 197 23 
Total . - - . - - - #4, 564, 821 
DISBUUSEMENTS, 

,onses and endow ments - "7 

Yividends to pote -holders 777,377 
Earronceees policies - M, 208 6S 

-lneurance, taxes and lic - 

enses - - i wT 12 
Com mission, salaries, medi- 

eal fi legal expenses, 

rents a agency expe nees, 

ete 2,198 @ 
Advertising, g, printing, fre in- 
surance, etc - wAén 
- 1, 243, 006 95 
Net assets, January 1, 1882 . - 97, 314, 65 (@ 
ASSETS, 
U, 8. bonds’ Pilladetpnia and city loans, 

K. BR. yoo bank and other stock, 

worth $1, 413, Ban - - - - 63,074,413 31 
Mortgag: first loans on propertie * 

(wor “A mi, 6 - 2,208,401 75 
Premium notes, secured try “poli iene WA, 624 
Loans on mertange collateral, ete - - Aim w 
Home office and real eatate, bought to 

secure loans . - TAH te 
Cash on hand and in Trust ry ompantes 104, 704 a 
Net ledger assets as above - ie 314, 6 3 
Net deferred and unreported «. 

premiums - - Glli, se a 
Interest duc and accrued, ot 6.97 OF 
Market value of stocks, ete., 

over cost - - - - = 37,44 GA 

‘ivi, 482 98 
(; roms asects, January 1, 142 - 07,571, 4a5 oF 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses reported, but not due $14, TO 
Reserve, at 4 per cent, to re- 

lneure risks ° © - i, 334, O83 OO 
Life Kate Endowme nt Accu- 

mulations, ete . 97,2746 70 
Surplus, percent, basta 1, 2a, 7 a 

v, m1, send 01 
Surplus, by Peuns yivanias «tan lard | (estl- 

mated - 91, 7H, 5 72 
Nnmber « athe les in fore - - 14, % 4 0 
Amount pe | neurance in force 4, i, 44100 
Number of policies tasued In ina 247 @ 
Amount insured in = - ‘#017, 7h 


we EL ©, ue EY, I’resident. 
EDW ARS M. SEEDERS Vice Pres ident. 
Pur. N\4, 24 Vice President. 
J. 4. a rh ni. ry. 
___ HENRY (., BROWN, Secretary. 


R. DOLLARD, 
613 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
’ Premier Artist 
IN TTAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VWEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEENX. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy ; 





FOR Wigs, INCHES. TOUTES AND = ALP, 
No.1, The round of the INC HES, 

head. No.1. From forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as trald. 

over the headto neck. No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3%. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. | No. 4. Over the crown of 


No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead. 
He has always ready for sale a aplendid Stock of 
Fonte. Wigs, Toupers, Ladies’ Wiss Half Wigs, 
rizettes, Iiraids, Curls, etc,, beautifully manutar- 
i awl as cheap as apy establishment in the 
Tnlen, Letters from any part of the world will re 
Gerive attention, 


Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Mair. 

COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 

Wonderful secrets, revelations 

and diseovertes for marrie| of 

singl- uring bealth, wealth and ha pine sete all. 

iste braced book of 125 ames mafied for only Ww 


cents, by The Union Publishing Co. Newark, N. J. 

AQ) lourge (lrotwo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
Ie. Postpaid, G.LRegep’d Co., \ aesau, N.Y, 

40° AKDS all Chromo, Glass & Motto, in € ase, name 
in gold and Jet lor. West &4o., Westville, ct. 








_ UTom ATIC ORGANS, ONLY 3.00. THE). 
d. HARA‘ il, oe Filbert 5 st., Phila., Pa. 
—4 No two. alike for fc conta, mples eee. 
” C. . BROOKS. Putney, V 


ERERCM, compen Park wi 
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FASHION CHAT. 
)LUSH seems as if it intended to monop 
olize a large share of our regard in the 
winter, and with some excuse too, tor some 
of the specimens are exquisite. Shaded, 
“amped, striped, and flowered, it forins an 
equally handsuine trimming, while skirts 


Ladies’ Department. | 


made entirely of it, either plain or founced 


have a much richer effect than velvet. 

A very handsome dress was inade of olive 
yreen plush and velvet of a bluer green. 
The skirt had a deep pleating of velvet at 
the edge, and above this the front was trim- 
med en tahblier, with the plush slightly 
draped into folds, 

The back had a velvet pouf with one 


heavy plush loopat the left side. The bodice | 


was pointed back and front, wade of velvet 
with plush sleeves and waisteont. It was 
slightly open atthe throat, and the velvet 
fronts were scalloped on either side of the 
plush, so as to slightly over-lay-it. 

The open part at the throat filled in with 


lace, converts this pretty costume into a— 


handsome dinner dress. 

There is an excellent model for a dress of 
one color, and combining two fabrics. I say 
excellent, because it is slinple, and does not 
require extratrimiming. The skirt is formed 
of alternate straight half breadths of moire 


| 
| 
| 


and satin, laid in plaite fromthe waist to the 


feet,and gathered twice at intervals between | 


the belt and the knees, the lower half as a 
kilting tothe edge of the foundation skirt, 
which is bordered with a balaveuse. The 
bodice is either moire or satin, has a searf of 
the two materials combined sewn on the 
front, and tied behind asa large bow, with 
wide ends falling almost to the balayeuse. 
In front where the paniers commence there 
is a flot of loops of moire ribbon with spiked 
ends; the sleeves are satin, but, the collar 
and cuffk are moire. 

Dark colors are fashionable for serges,such 
as dark rifle green, seal brown, and prune. 
There are also flannels that resemble cloths, 
und are sufficiently heavy for winter cos 
tumes, These are trimmed with bands, col- 
lar, and cuffs of plush to match, and are 
inade as panier polonaises, 

Another new feature in skirts has appear- 
ed; it consists of large plaited quilles or 
panels at each side, commencing at the 
waistand terminating at the feet. Each 
plaiting is of a different color. For example, 
there isa red plait and a blue plait; an or- 
wage plait and a seal-brown plait. The 
io «dice is plain and self-colored of one of the 
t vo shades used; it has asmall basque, with 
a moderately accentuated point in front,and 
utiny habit basque with box-plaits at the 
brauck. 

Che buttons are the color of the skirt; the 
cuffs, collar, and revers are also of the seo- 
ond color. 

\ charming dress for a young lady has the 
pleated skirt of tobaceo-colored velveteen ; 
toe tumie is of light-brown Indian cashinere, 
the front draped in a rounded tablier, the 
sites long, and the back caught up in the 
eeutre in a nuinber of close pleats, a few 
inches below the waist. 

The bodice forms part of the tunic, and is 
laced at the back to the draping of the 
tunic, which falls on each side in gracetul 
folds, leaving the pleated velveteen skirt 
uneovered, The deep culls are of  vel- 
\teen, asis the deep voke-like collar, reach- 
ing to the shoulders, and cut in three points 
front and back. 

A very stylish walking costume isof blue 
casiunere and blue and brown tarten, the 
background being blue, with very wide 
croms stripes of a rich chestnut color; the 
tunic of the tartan, very long, and looped 
at the sides with blue satin ribbons over a 
short, pleated, cashmere skirt, the long back 
brewditis .ining a tron when free, bemg 
‘raped in a succession of large loops; the 
corsage is of the same striped material, made 
with coat tails behind and a short point in 
front, a belt of blue sain ribbon encircling 
the waist. 


A long blue surah fichu, edged with | strained. 


linge, passes over the shoulders, crosses on 
the chest, passes beneath the sash and short 
‘aaques of the corsage, and forms small 
draped paniers, ending behind in a bow. 
The cuff’ and wide collar are of brown 
moire, and the hat is of brown felt lined 
with bluesurah, with long blue feathers 
and bows of blue satin ribbon. 

A quiet, but handsome, indoor dress is of 
bronze cashmere embroidered with brown 
siik; the round skirt is pleated, and the 


on the dress; avery long tunic redingote 
opens over a waistcoat tastened with gilt 
buttons, the edes at the neck and below 





rich tollette of dead-leaf faille is simply 


trimmed to simulate a tablier, and again at | 


the edge, with a flat ruche pleated on both 
sicdlew. 


The upper part is a Louis XII]. habit 


bodice of velvet, with a dead-leaf ground 
thrown up with roses and green foliageand 
a waistcoat of white satin merveilleax, eov- 
ered with soft ruches of lace; the edges & 
the front of the habit are creneluted and 
forined into loops, through which is passed 
a green satin ribbon, tied on the left side, 

The ends of the habit-l«« lice are rounded, 


| the‘same size Im the sha 


+ 


| 


and ornamented at the back by a sash of | 
green ribbon, formed into a bow, and fall- | 
ing in long ends to the edge of the shirt the | 


whole forming a lovely and artistic costuime 
in spite of the apparent simplicity of the 
style. 


A very handsoine dress is of striped black | will make a nice sauce. 


and old-gold pekin; the skirt is edged with 
four pleated flounces, separated by rows of 
black blonde. The tunic isopen in front,, 
and gathered on at the basques of the cor- 
sage with three rows of gauging; it inedged 
with blonde and draped behind ; the cor- 
sage is gauged at the neck,and fastened with 
ainber button&é the parements are edged 
with black lace, and a ruche of old-zold 
satin edges the neck. 

Claret satin merveilleux, wmwoire, and 
broche, in claret and black, make a very 
stylish Jress; the skirt ™ edged with two 
satin pleatings, over which is draped a 
moire tablier; the corsage is of broche, with 
long basques luoped to form paniers, and 
forming a robing down the sides; the large 
sash bow is of moire; this material is also 
used for the revers of the elbow sleeves,and 
the large standing collar, which is finished 
off with a moire bow, A hat of black telt, 
trimmed with Spanish lace and red feathers, 
complete the costume. 

As forthe hats and bonnets, no definite 
rule can be laid down. Eccentric forins ap- 
parently are liked and adopted. Some have 
a high pointed crown and large brim; others 
have asinall crown, with poke brim, lined 
with some soft fine fur,at the end of which 
the wearer's face appears exceedingly 
sinall, ‘Toques of pheasants’ feathers, with 
a bird's head, fastened down witha valuable 
ornament, are alsoin vogue. For walking, 
a sinall black or dark velvet capote, with a 
coronet of plush leaves worked with jet; 
plush strings, fastened with a swallow in 
black or shaded pearls,‘is considered in the 
best taste. Pearls ure in great request at 
present, and are worn on almost dil occa- 
sions. 

A charming bonnet is of Burgundy red 
velvet laid plainly over the flat, round 
crown and shelving brim. Across the 
crown a broad moire silk ribbon is laid 
flatly, forming the strings and bows at the 
left side. 

The ribbon is shaded in two colors, rose 
pink, on one edge anda warm, light brown 
on the other, shading lighter and blending 
imperceptibly into each other in the centre. 
A cluster of three short ostrich tips, shaded 
and mixed in the saine colors, is placed on 
the left frout of the hat. ‘The'brim is faced 
on the ander side with pale pink satin laid 
on plainly. 

An especially unique hat, in the ‘Tyrolese 
peasant style, isof pilgrim-grey felt, with 
broad, unwired brim, perfectly straight on 
the right side, and raised very slightly on 
the left, to support the weight of two enor- 
mously long sweeping grey ostrich plumes, 
contined in front with a small clasp of sil- 
ver, which also holds the ends of a much 
shorter feather curling around the front of 
the high tapering crown. 


Fireside Chat. 
SOME GOOD HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Vy lise seine: AU JUS.—This is an Ita- 
\ 
a 





lian recipe and is one of the most de- 
licious preparations of maccaron i. Boil 
tne maccaroni (spaghetti) in water with a 
very sinall onion (or piece of one) stuck 
with cloves. 
When done drain it and put it into a 
ee with a piece of butter, plenty of 
K Parmesan cheese, and as much of the 


| strong gravy of stewed veal as it will ab- 


| sorb. 


free from skin; add an equal quantity of | 
| ham or ue, as well asa small quantity 
of truffles alf finely minced; toss the whole 


| 
| 
| 
| 


d pepper and nutmeg to taste. 
The gravy must be good,-free froin fat, and 
This is a dish fit for a prince. 

Chicken Rissoles.—Mince or chop very 


finely soine reninants of roast or broiled fowl | 


in a saucepan with a piece of butter, mixed 
with a pinch of flour; atid pepper, sali and 
nutineg to taste, as wellas a little iminoed 











parsley ; stir in off the fire the yolks of one | 


or two @ggs beaten up with a few drops of 
lemon juice, paste with some flour, a little 
water, two eggs, a pinch of salt, and two or 


| three of sugar; roll it out to the thickness 
long tablier is pleated at the sides, and | 


edged with brown silk e nbroidery, worked | 


of a penny piece, stamp it out in round 
pieces three inches in diameter ; put a piece 
of the above mince on each, then fold thein 
up, fastening the by moistening them 

th water. Trim rissoles neatly with a 
fluted cutter, dip each one in beuten-up egg, 


the waist being embroidered ; the edges of | and try a golden color in hot lard. 
the tunie and cufts are also embroidered. A 


Caulifiower Salad.— Boil a nice caulifiower 


| 


until it is the hly cooked. Set it away | 
to get cold; b it up pou, drem < la 
vinaigrette (plain dressing of oil, vinegar, 
pepper and salt), Place around the cauli- 
flower some sprigs of tarragon and parsicy, 
with here and@here a stoned olive. 

Grertadins of Beef.—Cut some beef fillet 
in slices half an inch thick, trim them all to 

of cutlets, and | 

Jard thei finely and thickly with fat bacon. 
Lay them, larded side u ,into a) 
baking dish, and add as much rich stock or | 

ravy as will come up , but not cover the | 
odian. Cover the dish and put it in the 
oven to cook gently for half an hour. Then 
take off the cover, baste the grenadins 
with the and let them n uncov- 
ered in oven for the to brown. 
Take equal quantities of carrots and potatoes 
cut into the shape of small olives and boil 
them so that they remain whole. Make a 
rousr or sauce of butter and flour in asauce- 
pan, ald as much of the grenadin gravy as 
Stir well, put in 
the vegetables, and when very hot, put 
the sauce in the centre. Another delicious 
arrangement ot the grenadins isto fill the 
centre with macearoni au jus instead of the 
vegetables. The maccaroni may be pre- 
pared as above with the grenadin gravy. 

Dainty Luncheon Dishes or Relishes.— 
Many an exquisite little dish inay be added 
to the list of those for which the housekeeper 
usually keeps the materials in her pantry. 
Among thein none are nicer than these three 
made of cheese,they look as prettily as they 
taste deliciously : 


Creme de Fromage. Take two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, rather less than two 
tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese 
very little cayenne pepper and salt to taste. 
Mix these ingredients carefully together 
and quite sinoothly, then spread it on some 
good puff paste, lay another piece of puff 
paste over it, then press round carefully 
with the fingers, cut out with fancy cutters 
intoany shapes you imay select, egg and 
breadcrumb the shape, and fry in boiling 
lard. 

Turtelete au Purmesan.—Take the yolks 
oftwo very fresh eggs, three dessertspoon- 
fuls of croain a litle cayenne pepper, two 
dessertspoonfuls of Anely grated Parmesan 
cheese, a little salt ; beat these ingredients 
into asmooth paste. Make some tartlets of 
puff paste, fill them with the above mixture 
and bake in the oven till of a light gold 
color. 

D’ Artois au Permesan.—Take three eggs 
weigh them in their shells, and allow the 
weight of one in grated Parmesan cheese, a 
piece of butter half the weight of the 
cheese, alittle salt, and cayenne pepper to 
Laste ; oe incorporate altogether by 
well beating with aw en spoon in a basin; 
spread this mixture on a piece of puff paste, 
lay another on it, it over with a brush 
cut into squares, and bake ina moderately 
quick oven till of a ne brown color. Serve 
piled high on a napkin with a crisply fried 
parsley. 

Apple with Rice (Pommes Riz Merin- 
gquees).—Peel six les, core them, cut 
them in half, and place them in a flat stew- 
pan with half a. pint of water, four ounoes 
of luinp sugar, a few cloves, and a little 
ciunanmas a them boil gently till they 
become quite soft, then remove .them and 
let the syrup boil away till reduced to a 
couple of tablespoonsiul, when you strain 
it over the les. Put into astewpan half 
a pound of rice and a quart of leave 
iton the fire till it boils, Drain wa- 
tr, und add one pint of milk, four, ounces 
ot white sugar, and the thin rind of # lem- 
o.. When rice is cocked re- 
move lemon rind and work into it the 
yolks of three eggs; then it in a hea 
onthe dish in which it to be served, 
place the apples on the top, and cover the 
whole theroughly with the whites of the 
eggs beaten up into a stiff froth, with one 
tablespoonful of lump sugar. Sprinkle 
ety me y sugar over, and bake half an 

ur in a cool oven, 

Apple Dumplings.—Pare and core fine, 
juicy “p les that will cook quickly; then 
take light bread dough, cut into round 
pieces half an inch thick and fold round, 
each apple until well covered. Put them 
into a steamer, let them rise, then set the 
steamer over a pot of boiling water, and 
steam until done. Try them with a fork. 
Eat with creain and sugar, or butter and 
sugar, or maple syrup. The latter is very 
nice. 

Delicious Muffins.—Take two cups of 
flour and work into it thoroughly two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; wet the flour 
with milk until it is about the consistenc 
of pan-cake batter; then add three woll- 
beaten the last thing; mix well and 
drop quickly into muffin rings, well but- 
tered, and bake in a quick, hot oven. 

_— SP 2 

How Propve Become ILL.— By eating 
too much and too fast; by swallowing im- 
perfectly-masticated food; by taking too 
much fluid during meals, by drinking 
spirits and other intoxicating drinks freely; 
by keeping late hours at night and sleeping 
too late in the morning; by wearing cloth- 
ing too tight, soas to relax the circulation ; 
by wearing thin shoes; by neqreas to 
tahe sufficient exercise to keep hands 
and feet warm; by neglecting to wash the 
body sufficiently to keep the pores of the 
skin open; by exchanging the warm clothes 
worn in a warm room during the day for 
light costuines and exposure inaidents to 
evening parties; by sturving the stomach to 

ratify a vain and foolish passion for dress; 

y keeping up a constant excitement; by | 
fretting the inind with berrowed troubles: | 


by employing quack doctors and swallow. | 
ing quack nostrums for every imaginary 11); | 
by taking meals at irregular intervals. 

M. 





| and their sweetest melody. Your truly elegant 


—_— 


(Correspondence, 








V. B. D., (Sherman, Tex.)—Five years le 
the wooden wedding. You are right in the other an. 
niversaries. 

Dick, (York, Me.)—The mystery which 
is supposed to give point to a valentine wuuld be 


| quite destroyed Ifyou should enclose your card, 


W. A. M., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—“When 


did the big hailstorm occur? I think it was in 160 or 
1570,°* There was a severe hail storm May 4, 1970, 


H. B., (Des Moines, Ia.)—Her condug 
should make you love herthe more. She seems a 
modest, good girl, who deserves the love of a ‘good 
man. 


CuaR.es J., (Jackson, 0.)\—You have 
formed an erroneous notion as to the power of money, 
The greatest things which have been done for the 
world have not been accomplished by rich men, or by 
subscription lists, but by men generally of sinall pe. 
cunlary means, 


INQUIRER, (Macon, Ga.)—No. Onlyone 
premium will be sent with each subscription. That 
is, ifa subscriber sends $3.00 for Post one year and 
Diamante premium, he or she cannot get the picture 
by adding fifteen cents, To get the picture you mug 
send an additional subscription. 


Makin, (Canton, Pa.)—You ask, ‘“‘which 
is the most stylish for a lady, a coarse handwriting or 
a fine one ?** That depends a good deal on the way ia 
which a lady writes. Some ladies writea large hand 
in such a way as to make it look very cttractive and 
elegant, and others are equally successful with fine 
handwriting; while others are equally unsuccessful 
with either, 

HvuBERT, (Brooks, Va.)—The fact is, that 
of the;thousands who flock into ,the great cities every 
year from the country, a few succeed and many fall, 
There is plenty of room at the top, but nene at the 
bottom, or even halfway up the ladder of fame and 
fortune. Hence we advise that, unless you are rea- 
sonably sure that you have the stuff in yon which will 
enable you to cliinb over the heads of thousands, the 
greater number of whom are nobody's fools, you had 
better remai p where you are, 


READER, (Woodbury, N. J.)—Quitelaim, 
in law, is a conveyance with both words of grant and 
release; a deed in the nature of a release. It indi- 
cates either an existing estate, or a previous convey- 
ance,and though regarded as a conveyance at com- 
mon law, is held in some of the States to be an origi- 
nal conveyance. The word is, however, employed 
constantly in American law, with the same meaning 
asa release in the law of England. It derives its 
effect from the words ‘‘remise, release, and forever 


} quitelaim,*’ 


E. D. M., (Wesley, Ind.)—Your lady 
friends make a mistake in confounding the two loves, 
they are different states of feeling, and the pleasures 
derivable from thei are as distinct as the pleasures 
we experience from sightand hearing or from any two 
of the senses. 2. We were not aware before, that asa 
rule, ladies were not amiable tu one another, We had 
thought that they were at least much more so than the 
gentlemen were to each other, We assuse you that 
you and your bosom lady friend are not exceptions 
among ladies. 


Daisy, (Albany, N. Y.)—Your question 
how you can get a young man to love you, is a hard 
one to answer, especially as we have no acquaintance 
with the particular young man to whom you refer, 
‘*who plays in a theatre orchestra.’’ We shall only 
advise yeu what not to do. Do not, above every- 
thing, make known to the young man, either by word 
or look, before he has declared bis affection for you, 
that you are ‘‘deeply in love*’ with him, Do not seem 
to woo him, but let him woo you. Do not forget that 
you are a lady. 

D. S., (Newton, Ark.)—The Chinese 
smoke opium in various forms. A small pit ef opium, 
about the size of a pea, is placed in the pipe, and ex- 
hausted at a single prolonged whiff, Great efforts 
have been made by the Chinese Government to sup- 
press the use of oplum, but they have been about as 
ineffectual as the efforts to suppress the use of intox!i- 
cating liquors in this country. As early as 1796, an 
imperial edict was issued against the importation of 
opium, which led to a war with Great Britain, which 
in 1840, compelled the Chinese Government to allow the 
drug to enter their ports. 


Emi.y, (Chadd's Ford, Pa.)—The Gala- 
tians to whom Paul wrote his epistle, were the de- 
scendants of a band of Gauls, who conquered a por- 
tion of Asia Minor in the latter part of the third cen- 
tury before Christ. They settled in the country, and 
the name of the province which they Inhabited was 
called Galatia. They were a warlike, honestaad eim- 
ple-minded people, were less debased by supersti- 
tion than the inhabitants of neighboring provinces, 
and therefore more ready to receive the gospel. Paul 
first preached Christianity and organized churches in 
Galatia. He was there once with Silas and Timothy 
about the year A. D. 53,and again several years later, 
on his return from Corinth. 


Mary, (Harrisburg, Pa.) — There are 
the greatest varieties in the state of sleep-walkers; 
some hearing without seeing: others seeing without 
hearing ; some possessing a state of consciowsness al- 
most approaching to the waking state, others being 
in a condition little removed from perfect sieep. O8 
this account, while we may manage to hold a conver 
sation with one person, another is altogether incaps- 
ble of forming a single idea, or giving it utterance, 
even iftormed. For the same reason the first, guided 
by a certain portion of int@ect, pursues with safety 
his wild perambulations; white the other, driven on 
by the impulse of will, and his reasoni: g faculties 
locked up in utter stupor, staggers into dangers of 
every kind, 


MINNIE, (Philadelphia, Pa.) — You are 
quite right in saying that to entertain company dues 
not belong to men, but is one of the acknow 
duties of women. Men expect to be entertained. The 
pleasure, therefore, of an evening's entertainment ls 
graduated by the capactity of the hostess to interest 
her visitors in each other, and make them forget their 
identity, or to be lost in the effort to make everyor’ 
atease. That is the grest secret of true enjoyment 
Some ladies will enter a drawing-room or a social cir 
cle, where every person's neighbor appears like #8 
iceberg, and the atmosphere is chilly and constrained, 
and by their genial nature and playfulness throw — 
shine and warmth all over the room, till all commip 
gletin that easy yet dignified cordiality which charsc- 
terizes true gentility. The hostess is the ss 
and upon her depends the concord of sweet sou 
is naturally an excellent hostess, and contrives to - oe 
round her guests with her own ‘‘atmosphere. 
house is for the tlme being the home of every En0@ 
who enters it, 











